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Q Why is a coal mine “dusted”? Check the right answer 
below. 


((/ 


2\ 
y} [] To keep the mine clean for 


inspections 






— To prevent fire 


(0 To keep the coal shiny 


A The modern coal mine is regularly dusted with pow- 
dered limestone to prevent fire. The talcum-fine powder 
is sprayed on the walls and roof where it blends with coal 
dust to make a non-explosive mixture. Modern safety 
measures like these have made coal mining five times as 
safe today as it was forty years ago. 


Q old King Coal gets a thorough “going over” before he 
meets the public. Which things below are done in “pre- 
paring” coal for market? 






[] precooking C screening 


for size 
— polishing 


-] cleaning 


a Screening and cleaning are correct. Coal shines with- 
out being polished and “precooking” would turn it into 
coke. Modern preparation plants thoroughly wash away 
the impurities, size coal, and make it a more useful fuel 
by supplying industries and homes with exactly the right 
kinds of coal to fit their needs. 





Q More coal is mined today than in 1916—by almost 200,000 
fewer miners! How is this possible? Check the right reason. 


[] The miners in 1916 were mostly women. 
(1 Modern machines make today’s miner more efficient. 


{-] Today’s miners work longer hours. 


.. 


A Mining is a man’s job—and the 200,000 fewer men of 
today work much shorter hours to produce far more coal. The 
correct reason for today’s high productivity is machines. Ma- 
chine cutting and loading of coal have raised the output of the 
modern miner more than 61% over what he could do in 1916. 
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Q Here are a coal miner, a glass worker, and a steel worker 
and some assorted, average weekly pay checks. Pay each 
worker the correct check by drawing a line between the 
check and the man to whom it goes. 





A Pay the coal miner $81.50. The glass worker and the steel 
worker get $67.07 and $68.82 respectively. Coal miners are 
among the highest paid workers in all major industries. More 
money is spent on miners’ welfare funds, pensions, health and 
insurance than for benefits to any other industrial workers. 





Free Booklet! 


For fun and information get copies of our new booklet— 
“King Coal Quiz.” There are many questions like the ones 
above that will interest you and your class. Write for your 
free copies today! 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAaL ASSOCIATION 
320 SOUTHERN BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Here is helpfulness 
horn of years 
of experience! 


Long experience and a sincere 
desire to help you are two 
reasons for making us head- 
quarters for all your school 
needs. Large warehouse stocks 
and prompt service can save 
your time. That’s why so 
many teachers depend on us, 
year after year, for all that’s 
newest and best in school 
furniture and supplies. Send 
for your free copy of our 

big catalog. 








School Seating 
School Tables 
Auditorium Seating 
Folding Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 
Bleachers 


Office, Library and General 
Furniture 


Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Daylight Diffusors 

Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 
Primary Materials 
Duplicating Equipment 
Janitorial Supplies 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Maps and Globes 

Visual Equipment and Supplies 
Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 

Athletic Goods 

Art Materials 

Flags 





UNIVERSAL TABLE WITH ENVOY CHAIRS 
No. 368— For use in dining rooms, 
libraries, offices, dormitories — wherever 
good appearance, convenience, and 
durability are desired at a moderate 
price. Sizes for kindergarten, elemen- 
tary, and high-school use. 
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New American Universal “Ten-Twenty” Desk 
acclaimed by pupils and teachers alike 


Pupils using the new ‘““Ten-Twenty” are subject. to less 
eye-strain, fewer body tensions. Some may not realize 
this. They know only that it feels good. But teachers are 
quick to recognize that fewer strains on pupils mean less 
strain on the teacher. They give due credit to the 3-posi- 
tion desk-top (20°, 10°, or level), the automatic fore-and-aft 
seat adjustment, and the 45° seat swivel either way. The 
““Ten-Twenty’’ is the “key to the co-ordinated classroom.” 





EDUCATION MOLOS: 
FREE! Write for ““The Co-ordinated Class- oun rues 

room” by Darell Boyd Harmon; also ““The 
Case for the ‘Ten-Twenty’,” with detailed ) Z y) 
reports by educators now using this desk. ( wy 
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ctmeucan Seating Company 


| 

| RM. 600-212 OLIVER AVE. 16TH AT HAMILTON 

; PITTSBURGH 22, PA. PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 

! 
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CHOOLMISTRESS ALICIA 
REDFIELD’S Restful Hol- 
low, Virginia, class was thrown 
into an uproar one day in 1850 
when two loudly-baying hounds 
chased a red fox through the 
open schoolhouse door and out 
a window, knocking pupils, fur- 
niture and teacher helter-skelter 
in the chase! 

Foxes and hounds no _ longer 
invade classrooms, but other un- 
welcome visitors like virus germs, 
the common cold and everyday 
accidents are always present... 
always ready to wipe out a 
teacher's savings—in long, costly 
disabilities. At right, see how one 
Educators member protected her- 
self—and her savings—through 
26 years.... 


EDUCATORS offers you the 
same protection, Many types of 
policies are available. All pro- 
vide generous benefits . . . year 
’round coverage (all leaves: in- 
cluded) . . . hospital and surgical 
benefits if desired. No physical 
examination is required. The cost 
. . .2 Less than 10¢ a day for 
weekly benefits of $25.00. Simply 
mail the coupon for full particu- 
lars. 





FREE 
TO YOU 


Attractive, handy LETTER 
OPENER with built-in 
magnifying glass. Just 
the thing for your desk. 
Mail the coupon for 
yours TODAY! 








Individual Protection [] 
resentative call () 
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$6,864.47 TO MISS M— 


Since 1925, this teacher has 
received Educators benefits as 
follows: 


1925, nephritis .. . -$ 85.00 
1926, anemia ...... 81.07 
1930, tonsillectomy, ; 

appendectomy 119.82 
1931, cholecystitis, co- 

xg PERSO 236 
1935, furunculosis, ni 

labyrinthitis . 167.5 
1936, sinusitis ..._| 31730 


1937, bronchitis, in- 

fected antrum. 916.57 
1939, brain concussion 734.10 
1940, migraine head- 


oe, RCE OPE 40.63 
1941, cervical radicul- 
, SPR 1063 
1943, burned hand . sae 
1943, neuritis... |. 124.20 
1943, influenza .... 94.86 
1944, gastritis |. 136.00 
1944, bruised face, 3 
sprains of shoul- 
der, knees 75.0 
1945, menorrhagia . 281-63 
1946, flu, bronchitis « Re 
1948, hypertension, 
sinusitis .. 328.78 
1949, varicose vein z 
sve S 2 FSF 
1949, trigeminal nev- : 
ritis 
Rachie ss 406. 
1950, gastric ulcer, — 
rheumatic heart 
disease _. 
1950, menieres sia 
disease . 
1951, menieres ae 
disease... 251.42 


OL 


TOTAL. . .$6864,47 


Lancaster, Pa. 


(Please mail to Educators, P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa.) 


Without any obligation, please send me—free of charge— 
an Educators Letter Opener, also full information on your 
Group Protection [] Have Rep- 












































The April Cover 


During the fall months we had ¢s 

a delightful visitor, Isabelo Tupas cf 
the Philippines, who was studying the 
American schools. Mr. Tupas was 
seeking to find how the teaching cf 
the school became a part of the lie 
of the individual in his home and in 
his community. 

The writer of our feature article, 
William M. Smith, Jr., is interested in 
much the same problem, namely, how 
can the teaching in the school with 
reference to social studies become a 
part of the relationships that exist be- 
tween the pupil and his family and his 
friends in their various social rela- 
tionships in the school and in the 
community. 

Our artists in designing the cover 
have recognized a number of the 
social situations and a number of the 
activities in the home and in the com- 
munity in which these relationships 
have their group and individual ac- 
tion and inter-action. Certainly the 
teaching in the school must be a part 
of life and life as it is lived by the 
students today is largely the life of 
the home, the school, and the com- 
munity. 

Our artists recognize in the cover 
the place of the church and other 
community organizations in building 
this relationship. They indicate 
through arrows that parents and chil- 
dren in all of these home and com- 
munity activities are constant partici- 
pants. Very significantly, we feel, the 
artists have used as their basic de- 
sign the amoeba, the simplest cell of 
biological life, and upon which all 
progress has been built. The amoeba 
is significant because in its develop- 
mental stages it may assume any form 
and so we find the artists suggesting 
that in any situation or in any form 
the school, the home, and the com- 
munity all take part in shaping the 
future citizen. 
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The 


Pennsylvania 
State 
College 


Summer Sessions - 1951 


More than 500 academic, professional, and vocational courses 
included in total offerings. 


One to 12 weeks of summer study and recreation in a cool, 
mountain environment. 


Course work leads to certification and degree requirements 
on undergraduate and graduate level. 


Comfortable living accommodations in recently built dormi- 
tories. 


Instructional fees and other expenses moderate. 


Planned extracurricular activities program, including Sum- 
mer Artists Series. 





Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 102-B Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College, Pennsylvania 


Please send me such announcements of the 1951 Summer Sessions as I 
have indicated below when they are ready for distribution: 








DATES 


Inter-Session 


June {2 to June 29 


Main Summer Session 
July 2 to August {1 





Post Session 


August {3 to August 31! 


10. 


11. 
12. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Complete Announcement of 
Summer Sessions 


Living Accommodations 


. Time Table of Classes 


Announcement of the Grad- 
uate School 


Art and Art Education 


Conferences, Institutes, and 
Workshops 


Conservation Education Lab- 
oratory 


Home Economics 
Industrial Education 


Speech and Speech Educa- 
tion 


Summer Library School 


The Pennsylvania Workshop 
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// YOULL GET 


A FULL 
A REFUND 
ON YOUR 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


Neither Fire, Flood, nor Forgetfulness, 
nor Pickpockets can destroy the value 
of your National City Bank Travelers 
Checks. If they are lost or stolen, you 
get a full refund. Spendable everywhere. 
Cost 75c per $100. Buy them at your bank! 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Marcaret E. HAssLer 


In Thos Issue 


> Preparation of the pupil to take 
his place in the complex life of today 
is the theme of several of the articles 
in this issue of the JouRNAL. The fea- 
ture article by William M. Smith, Jr., 
calls for a new look at many areas of 
secondary education and specifically 
at family life education. 


> Can schools improve society is an- 
swered negatively by H. E. Smith, 
dean of the faculty of education, Uni- 
versity of Alberta. He says the schools 
should aim to educate persons able to 
improve society. 


® An English teacher in Latrobe, 
Mabel Lindner, speaks with enthusi- 


| asm of the opportunity the English 


teacher has to prepare pupils to be 





free, self-disciplined citizens in a great | 


democratic country. 


& Vacation time is just around the 


corner. Many of our members have | 


already made plans for graduate study 
or for a vacation trip. The story of 
how three Pennsylvania teachers spent 
their vacation in 1950 very profitably 
and pleasantly is told in the article, 
“The Lure of the North.” 


® The gratitude of Cuba to Ameri- | 


cans who made possible a visit of 1400 
Cuban teachers to Harvard University 
50 years ago resulted in the visit of 
62 North American teachers to Cuba 
over the Christmas holiday period. N. 
Eugene Shoemaker, past president of 
PSEA, describes how royally these 


American teachers were entertained. 


®& Progress on legislation in the Gen- 
eral Assembly is reported in.the Edu- 
cational Interests section. Nearly all 
of the PSEA bills have been intro- 
duced and on some of them action 
has been taken. A complete report on 
progress on legislation is given in the 
weekly Education Bulletin. 

















PSEA Headquarters Staff 
400 North Third St. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harvey E. GAYMAN 
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A. CLtair Moser Director of Research 
Raymonp C. WEBSTER Field Service 
Frep P. Hare, Jr. Public Relations 
Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 
M. ExizaseTH MattHews' Associate Editor 
Office Manager 











Travel the High ULL AS 


of Romance in 


NEW MEXICO 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 





| oe romance in its name... The 
Santa Fe Trail... and for six decades it 
was a glamorous route which belonged 
to the days of the singing cowboys, of the 
mountain men, the traders and trappers, 
but also along its course came the long 
caravans of homeseekers and homelovers 
who remained to help build the West. 
In fancy you'll travel this and other 
famous trails as you drive along New 
Mexico’s fine highways, to famed 
scenic wonders and places of historic 
interest — Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park, eight National Monuments and 
eighteen Indian pueblos. Each day you'll 
discover something new and strange 
and different; and too, you'll find 
yourself reliving many of the epochal 
events of more than 400 years of 
fascinating history in New Mexico. 





D YOU OUR 


AND WE'LL y xt 
D MAPS Sox 
SS 


FREE BOOKLETS 
PRONTO! 


oF 
NEW MEXICO STATE TOURIST BUREAU 


Room 1471, State Capitol . Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Please send free: [_] New booklet “Land of Enchantment” 
(LJ Official Highway Map, [_] New Mexico “Historic Trails” Map 


* @ PLEASE PRINT r 
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THE GINN BASIC READERS 


A Balanced Reading Program for the Elementary Grades 


All important aspects of reading ability are continually developed in The Ginn 
Basic Readers through a unique vertical organization. Provision for varied needs 
and purposes is made through careful and ingenious planning by reading 


® Reading readiness is established at every level. 


® Vocabulary building is skillfully developed, and vocabulary control con- 
tinued through Grade 6. 


¢ Systematic growth of study skills is ensured. 


¢ Literary appreciation is a continuous objective of the series. Both factual 
material and stories are of enduring quality and charm, with subtle em- 
S phasis on character values. 


© Reading is constantly integrated with other forms of language experience. 


© The Ginn Basic Readers are equipped with an evaluation program that 
appraises every major activity associated with reading. 


© Special sections in the Teachers’ Manuals offer the teacher every 
possible aid in individualizing her reading program. 


GINN AND 


COMPANY 


72 Fifth Ave., New York II 























MooeR\y 
CLASS RECORD BOOKS 


Pennsylvania’s Most Popular Class Book 


45 Names 


Full Year’s 
Work 


es 
Perfect 
Alignment 
e 
Fine Paper 
e 
Lexide Cover 





Metal Binding 
Ht . 
HH rt Pocket Size 
Note perfect alignment and attractive appearance of binding. Shee ts 
514” x 9” 


Lippincott 














No. 62—6 weeks, No. 42—4 weeks, No. 22—9, 10, 18 or 20 weeks 
1-9 Books $0.60 ea. 10-24—$0.57 ea. 25-49—$0.53 ea. 
50-99—$0.50 ea. 100 or more $0.465 ea. 











KURTZ BROS . The School Supply House of 
a CLEARFIELD, PA. 
With 57 years Complete School Service to Penna. Schools 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 8033 Bennett St., Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 











A completely new series of science textbooks 
for grades one through nine .. . 


SCIENCE FOR MODERN LIVING 
by 


Smith - Clarke - Henderson - Jones 


REO He WHAT 5. SN eS RS 
UMDGR WE OUN . 65 2... eek 2 
ARGUNDifme CLOCK. 20.750 Di aBeekeS 
ACROSS THE LAND. . 2 20.0.0... 4 Booka 
THROUGH THE SEASONS. ... . . . Book 5 
BENEATH: THE SKIES... .. . >. <5Book-6 
EXPLORING MODERN SCIENCE. . . . . Book 7 
ENJOYING MODERN SCIENCE . . . . . Book 8 
USING MODERN SCIENCE. . . . . . . Book 9 


Attractive format—Up-to-date content—Beautiful illustrations 


Be sure to examine SCIENCE FOR MODERN 
LIVING before choosing new textbooks for 
your science classes. 


Send for examination copies. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA 
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Educate for Family Life 


Adjustment! 


© Student-teacher-parent can plan and work together 


on this educational program. 


WILLIAM M. SMITH, JR. 


Professor of Family Relationships 
Pennsylvania State College 


HETHER life adjustment educa- 

tion becomes a “fad of the fif- 
ties” or leaves a lasting imprint in the 
ways of American education is a mat- 
ter of conjecture. Its central empha- 
sis upon meeting the needs of each 
pupil in present and future social situ- 
ations places a new challenge upon 
the school and the teacher. It calls for 
a new look at many areas of secondary 
education and specifically at family 
life education. 

This area becomes increasingly 
significant whenever anyone discusses 
a child’s needs, his present or future 
adjustments, or his personality back- 
ground. No longer can education for 
family living be relegated to extra- 
curricular activities or dismissed with 
the hope that it will be a “by-product” 
of other areas. To understand a child 
we must understand his family, to 
prepare him for adjustments in living 
he must be helped to live today with- 
in his family and to build for his own 
family life tomorrow. As long as about 
90 per cent of us eventually marry 
and become participants in the process 
of homemaking some “vocational” 
preparation in this field seems to be 
more than amply justified. 

What are the relationships between 


education for home and family living 


and such more narrowly defined fields 
as homemaking education, social hy- 
giene, sex education, or health and 
human relations? What are some of 
the criteria of a significant program 
of education for home and family liv- 
ing? What practices should the teacher 
or administrator with neither training 
nor experience in this field avoid? 


Effective Membership 


Education for home and family liv- 
ing as discussed in professional circles 
today, refers to “that part of a total 
education which equips individuals for 
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effective membership in the family.” 
Thus defined it is broader in scope 
than any one course, regardless of its 
title or content. It also becomes po- 
tentially the business of every teacher 
who is concerned about the quality of 
family life in which students partici- 
pate now or in the future. One crite- 
rion of an effective program is breadth 
of content. Home economics, social 
sciences, and biology have some of 
the most meaningful contributions to 
offer. But literature is full of pictures 
of families, industrial arts teaches 
skills useful at home, and other sub- 
jects, too, can contribute to a program 
broadly conceived. 

A second criterion of such a pro- 
gram is that it be characterized by a 
positive approach. Prevention of di- 
vorces, prevention of delinquency, pre- 
vention of illegitimacy have doubtful 
value here as goals. Such reasons have 
been used too often for courses in so- 
cial hygiene or as excuses for giving a 
“dose of sex education” to high school 
seniors. If an educational program is 
to be oriented toward improving fami- 
ly life it must emphasize positive val- 
ues and creative aspects in all group 
relationships. 


Decision Making 


A third way in which this develop- 
ing program may be judged is in the 
extent to which it gives students op- 
portunities for decision-making. High 
school students complain because they 
have no voice in their families’ affairs. 
If taught only to obey, how can they 
become effective members of any 
democratic group? Decision-making, 
coupled with evaluation of the results, 
is possible for students in recreation, 
money management, boy-girl relation- 
ships, and in the entire gamut of ac- 
tivities in which they daily engage. 
In courses which purport to contribute 


to a family life education program, 
traditional methods of teaching must 
give way to student-teacher-parent 
planning and working together. 

A school which is truly concerned 
about improving family living may 
well evaluate its total extracurricular 
program in that light. Activities will 
be encouraged which involve total 
family participation. Crafts and hob- 
bies, which can be carried on within 
the limited space of the home, will be 
developed. Participation of every stu- 
dent in appropriate group activities 
will not be sacrificed to the limited 
competitive participation too much in 
vogue. Family life requires team play 
and coordination. It demands resource- 
fulness and creativity. 


Changing Patterns 


Family patterns are changing and 
the roles of the husband, the wife, or 
other family members are less clearly 
defined than they were a generation 
ago. This calls for helping students 
develop criteria by which to evaluate 
changing patterns and roles. It also 
demands that education for home and 
family living provide such learnings 
as these: 

1. Appreciation for the infinite 
variety of ways in which families live 
successfully: the rich, the poor, the 
laborer, the professional, the farmer. 

2. Understanding of what situa- 
tions or factors in life cannot be 
changed and of how adjustments may 
be made for them. Personality is ori- 
ented early in the life of a child. A 
high school senior can do little pa- 
rental remodelling. 

3. Insight into ways in which so- 
cial change occurs and how the in- 
Study at home! 
© Harold M. Lambert 
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dividual can effectively contribute to 
such change. The boy or girl can help 
set the stage for better family living 
in his or her future home by more 
effectively playing the roles of son 
or daughter in his parental home. 


Danger Spots 


And finally there are those danger 
spots which should be foreseen by the 
teacher or administrator who is ex- 
ploring his way into this program. 
First this is not a “new” program. 
Marriage and family relationships 
courses have been offered to high 
school boys and girls for many years. 
Often taught by home economics 
teachers, the courses have many times 
enlisted the broad cooperation and 
support of other departments and com- 
munity leaders. The experiences met 
in such programs have been described 
in Marriage and Family Living and 
other journals. There is no excuse for 
planning to proceed blindly today. 

The staff in a school exploring this 
field needs also to be well aware that 
other institutions and agencies are 
concerned about improving family 
life. Ministers, social workers, judges, 
along with parents, and many others 
can make valuable contributions to 
planning and executing a program in 
family life education. 

A clear distinction must be made, 
finally, between a program of educa- 
tion for home and family living and 
any series of courses, or “examples of 


Welcome for a visitor by the family! 


PENMANSHIP— Is It 


Disappearing Into the 

Past? 

I’ HANDWRITING worth while or is it 
on the way out? Is the typewriter 

going to replace pen and ink? Are the 


efforts and skills of the good penman- 
ship artist being cast aside for mechan- 





family life” grafted onto traditional 
courses, or sex education lectures or 
films alone. Effective coordination of 
such a program in family life educa- 
tion in the community requires a 
working committee representing a 
cross section of subject matter areas 
and parents, young people, and com- 
munity leaders. 

Because of her unique background 
the homemaking teacher will be a 
valuable member if not chairman of 
this committee. Coordination of courses 
related to family living, exploration 
of community resources to strengthen 
course offerings, clarification of values 
in family living, definition of needs 
and interests of youth in family rela- 
tionships are some of the items which 
such a committee would have on its 
agenda. 

If young people are to be helped 
in making any adjustments in life 
they need and demand to know how 
to adjust more effectively to family 
life today and in the future. 


© Harold M. Lambert 
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ical devices? These questions are 
seemingly in the minds of many ecu- 
cators, parents, and organizations who 
are interested in the essential as well 
as the aesthetic practices of the boys 
and girls of our country and their 
general welfare. 

Some people recommend that the 
fountain pen (which is too expensive 
for school use) replace the present 
type of school pen; others recommend 
that penmanship be eliminated from 
the school curriculum; and in many 
cases, seating companies are building 
school desks without ink wells or put- 
ting them in such places in the desk 
that they are inconvenient to use. The 
companies tell us that the school peo- 
ple are demanding this type of furni- 
ture. 

According to a survey of handwrit- 
ing instruction sponsored by the Pa- 
per Stationery and Tablet Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., it was found 
that industry does not want penman- 
ship instruction eliminated from our 
schools. The following facts were 
found by the above-mentioned survey: 

1. Poor handwriting is a definite 
barrier to educational advancement. 

2. Good handwriting instruction 
definitely helps to produce better 
grades. 

3. Good handwriting is important 
to adults. 

4. Good handwriting aids in per- 
sonality development, self-expression, 
etc. 

5. Penmanship should be taught as 
a separate subject. 

6. Good penmanship should be 
stressed throughout the entire school 
life. 

7. Most parents are interested in 
good penmanship for their children. 

This survey was not made by a few 
individuals but by one hundred com- 
panies employing more than two and 
a quarter million workers. In the ma- 
jority of cases, these companies regard 
handwriting as a plus mark for any 
employe. If large companies and or- 
ganizations regard good penmanship 
as essential, might it not be wise for 
the school people of America to wake 
up before it is too late and save them- 
selves embarrassment in the future by 
retaining in the curriculum that which 
has been of pride to us in the past— 
the art of good penmanship ?—C. Rav- 
DALL Myers, Supervising Principal, 
Township of Indiana, Allegheny Coun- 
ty, Sharpsburg 
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Can Schools Improve Society? 





HE school serves the state in many 
Es ways. It transmits, gen- 
eration by generation, certain parts of 
the cultural heritage, keeps youth oc- 
cupied in relatively wholesome exer- 
cises, and in part trains them to fu- 
ture citizenship. It teaches the prin- 
ciples of healthful living and temper- 
ate conduct. Universal and compulsory 
education certainly extends the bound- 
aries of literacy. At the higher levels 
of education many useful skills are 
acquired and_ professional status 
reached. The school is a state institu- 
tion to do its will; otherwise financial 
support would be withdrawn. 

Our problem is to consider if the 
school can go beyond this to the ac- 
tual improvement of society. Some 
educators have held so. Some have 
gone so far as to outline plans for re- 
construction. In my opinion they are 
wrong, at least so long as the state 
and the school remain democratic. 
Totalitarian states have from time to 
time used the school to recast the so- 
cial order. Liberal states have for the 
most part wisely refrained from the 
attempt. 


Has Society Advanced? 

The test, you will say, is twofold. 
In what ways, if any, has society im- 
proved over the last few hundred 
years? And if improvement can be 
shown, have the schools contributed 
to it in any significant way? 

Now improvement is a_ slippery 
word and means many things to many 
people. Perhaps it is measured in 
terms of material blessings, or in the 
growth of personal freedom, or in a 
wider and deeper interest in cultural 
pursuits. Some would assess it in 
terms of purely humanistic values; 
others emphasize spiritual values 
alone. 

In the production, distribution, and. 
uses of material goods Western na- 
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H. E. SMITH 
Dean, Faculty of Education 
University of Alberta 


As state servants, surrounded by pow- 
erful forces, schools are poorly quali- 
fied as social reformers. They should 
aim rather to educate persons able to 
improve society. 


tions have in the past two centuries 
made giant strides. Personal freedom 
has become almost a natural right, 
certainly in theory and largely in prac- 
tice. Literacy is well-nigh universal. 
Government departments of health 
and welfare attest to the public in- 
terest in these matters. But when it 
comes to cultural and spiritual im- 
provement, one of necessity becomes 
a little restrained. The evidence is, to 
say the least, equivocal. 

Discussion of our problem from this 
angle would be interminable. No two 
of us would agree upon what consti- 
tutes social improvement unless we 
agreed first upon an ultimate, the 
summum bonum, of human life. Phi- 
losophers and theologians have done 
their best. But as Meredith puts it: 


Ah, what a dusty answer gets the soul 
When hot for certainty in this our life. 


I suggest we shall do well to aban- 
don the first part of our question and 
ask rather if the constitution of the 
school is such as to permit it to func- 
tion as an instrument for the improve- 
ment of society. The answer, I submit, 
is, by and large, a categorical “No.” 


Schools Traditionally Conservative 


In the first place the school is an 
instrument of the state, or more ac- 
curately, an instrument of what Rous- 
seau called the general will of the 
people. It teaches the necessary social 
skills, transmits those parts of the cul- 
tural heritage thought significant, and 
attempts to induce social attitudes 
deemed proper. Beyond this it cannot 
go, or can go only a little way or for a 
short time. Presently it receives the 
word of caution or the mandate of 
conformity. 

The school cannot teach commu- 
nism, or race tolerance, or anything 
else much beyond public opinion. The 
initiative lies outside the sphere of the 


school, whether in a public consensus 
or in the minds of social leaders. The 
school may serve as an instrument of 
enlightenment or of indoctrination, 
but the message is not its own. Un- 
like the university or press or church 
it is not free. It cannot speak with one 
voice because there is no universal 
school, no universal teacher education 
institution, and no universal teachers’ 
association except in the most nebu- 
lous form. 

If you like theory, you will of 
course demur. You will say the cur- 
riculum is select and refined, that it 
represents the best in a society. The 
teachers, you will say, are also select 
and refined. The net result ought there- 
fore to be a continuous promotion of 
the good and a continuous suppres- 
sion of the bad; in short, improve- 
ment. 

Against this argument it may be 
contended that curriculum makers are 
not all Solons or Platos or Froebels. 
Each in his ignorance or prejudice or 
enthusiasm has his own vision of the 
good life, and of this strange mixture 
education is made. Similarly, not all 
teachers are equipped as social re- 
formers, and indeed few of them as- 
pire to that role. To this add that the 
school traditionally has been con- 
servative, frequently laggard, and has 
required periodic awakenings to keep 
it even abreast of social change. 

Then again the school’s work is ef- 
fective only if social institutions exist 
to reinforce and sustain its efforts. 
Rousseau, in attacking the society of 
his time, was in fact attacking its 
institutions—aristocracy, entrenched 
privilege, the economic system, and 
the like. Against their corruption he 
urged the purity of the natural man: 
a dubious argument but none the less 
effective. What he was sure about was 
that a bad society corrupts even the 
most innocent. We can be sure of that 
too. Unless our modern institutions 
are honest and just and wholesome 
the school labors in vain. 


Humanizing Children 


To this constitutional limitation of 
the school as an instrument of social 
reform, there must be added the lim- 
itations imposed by the raw material 
with which it works. I refer to the 
pupils. The original nature of man 
has for nearly two thousand years in 
Western tradition been accounted bad. 
St. Augustine, Calvin, and Luther 
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preached the doctrine of total depravi- 
ty, the “conceived in iniquity, born in 
sin” sort of thing. In himself man 
was abject, the victim of his natural 
lusts, helpless and hopeless. Through 
grace alone could salvation be found. 
Rousseau and Froebel thought other- 
wise, and their disciples have gone on 
from there to affirm the essential puri- 
ty and goodness of the newborn child. 
Freud injected something of a sour 
note into this chorus of praise, but the 
dissonance has not been much noticed. 

Actually it appears that the child 
is born with egoistic impulses ready 
for action. But society at once takes 
him in hand and by blows or caresses, 
by force or cajolery or example, as 
the case may be, induces a measure of 
altruism. The institutions of home, 
neighborhood, church, and school give 
him comfort and security in return 
for conformity. Some would say his 
egoism merely softens and learns to 
find socially acceptable expression. Be 
that as it may, there emerge the finest 
flowers of character as Socrates. Paul. 
Spinoza, and innumerable others. 
down to the most unhuman specimens 
as Judas, Nero, or Hitler. Social cohe- 
sion inclines most individuals to a de- 
gree of altruism, but paraphrasing a 
sentence from the late Professor Elton 
Mayo of Harvard, “they relapse upon 
self-interest when social association 
fails them.” 

In short, the energies of the school 
are absorbed largely in transforming 
non-human organisms into human be- 
ings. Its concern is to individualize 
and to socialize. As instruments it uses 
the elements of the curriculum. By 
Grade 9 its product is barely ready 
to make its way in society. Grade 12 
is better. Then at commencement ex- 
ercises it is announced that education 
has only begun. Some years of further 
education will be required to insure 
the possession of truly human at- 
tributes. With its resources so ex- 
pended, and expended year by year 
with no hope of better raw material. 
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Glenside-Weldon pupils in Abington Township purchased $2700 in Thrift Stamps and 
$85 in savings bonds during the past school year. With the assistance of the Parent- 
Teacher Association, stamps were sold every week. 


how can the school hope to improve 
society? Even now it calls to parent- 
teacher associations, to citizens’ com- 
mittees, and the like for help in its 
never-ending task. 

To these internal limitations of the 
school we must add external forces 
antipathetic to its highest purposes. 
Nationalism, commercialism in vari- 
ous forms, and even intellectualism as 
embodied in science run counter to 
the professed aims of education. This 
is especially true of the modern world. 

The school supports the ideals of 
universal peace, Christian brother- 
hood, cooperation, simple living, and 
high thinking. From these it is a far 
cry to the actualities of commerce, 
nationalism, and much of applied 
science. So patent are the facts that 
a simple illustration or two will suffice. 


Enemies of Education 


In commerce the acknowledged mo- 
tive is obviously profit, and its slogans 
are rugged individualism, competition, 
caveat emptor, and business survival. 
Of late years it is moving away from 
free competition to monopolies, car- 
tels, price fixing, and lobbying. Its 
advertising appeals to fear or sex or 
personal and family rivalry. Such 
practices the schools may condone but 
seldom praise. 

The free press, once the bulwark of 
a people’s freedom, disseminator of 
news and considered opinion, has be- 
come big business competing for read- 
ers. Where competition is keen, the 
only holds barred are those of govern- 
ment proscription. Motives to which 
appeal is made are the very ones the 
school aims to refine or transmute. 
Legislators are game for exposure and 
insult; movie stars for exposure of 


another sort and adulation. Fortunate- 
ly, these strictures apply in toto only 
to relatively few publications, but un- 
fortunately those very publications are 
the most popular. It may be the 
schools are failing to inculcate re- 
finement and good taste, but whatever 
the case they labor against heavy odds. 

Science offends chiefly in its glamor. 
It dominates our lives to the prejudice 
of the fine arts. It makes us recipients 
rather than creators. Mathematics and 
science replace much of the school 
time once spent on language, litera- 
ture, and the arts. For the majority of 
pupils science and mathematics open 
up few fields of permanent interest. In 
a way they may be humanizing, but 
not as literature and the languages are. 


What Is School’s Role? 


In summary, what I am contending 
is that the school is badly cast in the 
role of social reformer. In the first in- 
stance it is itself. an agent or instru- 
ment of the state. Its effectiveness is 
largely determined by the support it 
receives from other social institutions. 
Its energies are largely exhausted in 
bringing children from a state of na- 
ture to the stature of persons. And 
finally it meets at every turn social 
forces dehumanizing in their effect. 

The school should aim, I suggest. 
at something different. Its proper role 
is to produce personality in the sense 
upon which most of us would agree. 
The first ingredient is possession of 
the basic elements of our culture. The 
second is a vision of the generous, 
wholesome, and humane wav of life 
and a disposition to attain to it. If 
the school can do something of this 
sort, society may safely be left to im- 
prove or reform itself. 
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All Experience is an Arch Wherethro’ 


MABEL LINDNER 
Latrobe High School 


G° MANY recent articles and courses 
\J of study have emphasized panacea- 
like methods of teaching democracy 
that my primary reaction to them is 
an awareness of fear. It seems to me 
that the best defense against any for- 
eign political doctrine is the acknowl- 
edgment of individual differences; 
the recognition that what is good for 
one may not be for another; the reali- 
zation that the non-academic boy may 
wish to further his education in the 
field of his ability just as much as the 
future candidate for Phi Beta Kappa 
honors; the conviction that there is an 
opportunity for the true advancement 
of each in the secondary school. 

A good philosophy of education 
changes only as slants and accents 
change; sunlight changes every hour, 
but the sun remains constant. If 
modern education can make a man 
the master of his ability, if it will 
give him a broad outlook so that his 
life is full and complete, it will serve 
the purpose of democracy. 

One of the common criticisms of 
modern education is that it does not 
teach so thoroughly the so-called bas- 
ics of the little red schoolhouse. What 
the critics fail to mention is that the 
present situation is not comparable 
because of the fantastic numbers af- 
fected. Compulsory school laws in 
many states have put into the school- 
house all the children of all the peo- 
ple, and for a definite number of years. 

Since we have this great multitude 
to teach, it is more than ever impor- 
tant that we start out with the premise 
that not all pupils can be taught the 
same things, and that there is a dif- 
ference between technical understand- 
ing and personal appreciation, each 
one good in its own way. Elizabethan 
drama may be a bore to the average 
high school student, but he can under- 
stand and appreciate Hamlet in its 
psychological aspects. The sea is not 
outside his concept of the universe 
even though he may never have seen 
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or heard it except through a sea shell. 
When education accepts human nature 
in a normal yet constructive way, 
then great strides can be made toward 
true democracy; but when it is bound- 
ed by fear and teaches with a negative 
outlook, then the fears take form and 
are realized. 


An Age of Fear 


I recently had the privilege of hear- 
ing an economist and historian talk 
about this wonderful age: an age in 
which everything is better and is in- 
creased a hundredfold; an age in 
which marvelous and astounding dis- 
coveries have been made: an age in 
which we calculate in billions and are 
about to reckon just as nonchalantly 
with trillions; a great age, an age of 
change, but one which unfortunately 
parallels an age of fear. The young 
sense the change and are out of bal- 
ance between the old and the new. 
They are crossing from the old fa- 
miliar bank to the opposite unknown 
one, and in slippery midstream they 
are afraid. 

History can reassure us about the 
present age. Man has never gone back- 
ward. History will show that we should 
not be depressed or frightened. We 
need just one thing to make this the 
greatest age that has ever been lived 
and that is the vision to make it an 
age of grandeur, to live more fully, 
to have a tremendous conviction that 
we are going forward, that we are 
building for eternity. Instead, we are 
in danger of making a grand age an 
age of mediocrity. 

Professor Mearns of New York 
University emphasizes that failure also 
when he says: “The price we pay for 
this distortion of the adolescent mind 
is mounting up: a civilization of hid- 
eous objects and misshapen human be- 
ings, of sick minds and unhappy 
households, of divided societies and 
a world seized with destructive mad- 
ness. We feed these processes of dis- 


® Youth are affected by change, but can be taught to 
appreciate, to gain confidence, to create, to be curious, 
to reflect, so says this teacher of English. 


solution with our knowledge and our 
science, with our inventions and our 
discoveries, but the creative activities 
which could heal the mind and make 
beautiful our environment, unite man 
with nature and nation with nation— 
these we dismiss as idle, irrelevant, 
and inane.” Ironically, too, we re- 
member that science and invention can 
still forsake the child fallen into the 
well or the man trapped in a hole be- 
low his garage. 

Undoubtedly we have overlooked 
the great promise in the native quali- 
ties of human nature. We might agree 
with John Dewey that only those who 
wish to justify the exercise of authori- 
ty take a pessimistic view of the con- 
stitution of human nature; that we 
haven’t yet learned to appreciate the 
full development of the child as an in- 
dividual as well as a social being. A 
generally agreed-upon purpose of ed- 
ucation might be “that all institutions, 
all social and individual enterprises, 
must be finally judged by their educa- 
tive effect on all involved.” Education 
thus becomes a reconstruction of pres- 
ent experience which widens and deep- 
ens the social content and gives the in- 
dividual better control over his fur- 
ther experience. 


Always Thinking of the Next Thing 


Like this great age the English 
course of study is full of potentialities 
if we do not misuse them as power and 
knowledge are generally misused to- 
day. In his article, “The Exceptional 
Man,” Bertrand Russell says: “The 
decay of art in our time is due to the 
fact that spontaneous delight is no 
longer felt as something which it is 
important to be able to enjoy. As men 
grow more industrialized and regi- 
mented, the kind of delight that is 
common in children becomes impos- 
sible to adults, because they are al- 
ways thinking of the next thing. and 
cannot let themselves be absorbed in 
the moment. This habit of thinking of 
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the ‘next thing’ is more fatal to any 
kind of aesthetic excellence than any 
other habit of mind that can be im- 
agined; and if art, in any important 
sense, is to survive, it will not be by 
the foundation of solemn academies, 
but by recapturing the capacity for 
whole-hearted joys and sorrows which 





prudence and foresight have all but 
destroyed.” 

A course of study could be entirely 
desirable, but if the approach to it is 
unimaginative and harsh, if it is un- 
feeling and destructive of impulse, if 
the philosophy behind it is shallow 
and shortsighted, then it loses its val- 
ue. English teachers have the power 
to make their courses so human and 
thought-provoking that we are not 
greatly aroused when we read the ac- 
cusation of a much-publicized book: 
“By our efforts not only to teach the 
three R’s but to develop personality, 
citizenship, health, sportsmanship, give 
job training, tips on popularity, etc., 
we succeed in doing none of these 
things and do not even equip the child 
with a good education in the old- 
fashioned sense.” Our first reaction is 
to wonder where the child will pick up 
the training so lightly thrown aside: 
personality from Hollywood? citizen- 
ship from the recent escapades of 
hoodlums? sportsmanship from the 
numbers racketeers? 


True Citizenship Comes 
from Within 


Yes, English teachers are fortunate 
in that we can offer so much, not in a 
memorized factual way, not merely as 
a skill or a discipline, but as a way of 
life. We know that true citizenship 
comes from within. We recognize the 
fact that in the human personality is a 
natural basis for citizenship. “This is 
my own, my native land” springs from 
as deep and surging a feeling as love 
for parents. A difference of opinion 
does little to change that feeling; the 
“hills of home” remain best-loved even 
after we have seen strange worlds. 

We have long ago forgotten many 
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details of government, but we don’t 
have to analyze our feeling for our 
own country when we read Robert 
Browning’s “Home Thoughts.” We 
are lovers of peace but such a love 
does not preclude us from righteous 
anger. We disdain chauvinism on the 
one hand and revolutionary methods 
on the other. We can find and point 
out the reasonable path in literature 
if we aren’t too busy scanning lines 
and looking for figures of speech. 

We have in our hands the power to 
bridge the distance between the class- 
room and the outside world. The study 
of grammar can be just a game—fill 
in the blank spaces correctly and you 
get a 90—or it can be the study of 
good usage which will give the student 
inspiration and _ self-confidence, then 
consequently power, because it in- 
creases his means of communication. 
The play is not just a class reading 





exercise but moves to the stage of the 
theatre with a leading actor and ac- 
tress in the roles. The composition 
competes with others over the breadth 
of the United States, is judged good, 
and opens the way to a “great, wide, 
wonderful, beautiful world.” The 
speech is applauded beyond the class- 
room by a group of professional and 
business men. 

The common criticism of modern 
education—that it caters to mediocrity 
—should not be true of the English 
department, for here is a chance to 
reach for the stars. 


We Feel Too Little 


“We know too much and feel too 
little.” Following the same trend of 
thought Doctor Dewey further says that 
“one of the elements of human nature 
is the satisfaction derived from a 
sense of sharing in creative activities.” 
As teachers we sometimes feel too 
little of these creative emotions from 
which a good life springs. 

It still embarrasses me to remember 
my narrow interpretation of creative 
English. I am reminded of my failure 
every time I enter my classroom, for 
there on the window is the delicately- 


molded head of Shakespeare which a 
student once made for me. He couldn’t 
write a very good paragraph or give a 
good speech on Shakespeare, but, on 
the other hand, neither could I shape 
the noble forehead, the sensitive nos- 
trils and lips which he gave the bard. 





The feel of the clay meant as much to 
him as the words to me. 

Since then I have tried to allow the 
idea, the poem, or whatever it may be, 
take form as it best can for the in- 
dividual. A boy who stumblingly reads 
poetry brings me hyacinths on a can- 
vas. The girl who can’t remember 
Portia’s speech asks to be allowed to 
play part of a symphony which seems 
to express for her the tragedy of Shy- 
lock. The quiet boy to whom every 
literary assignment seems a bore, who 
is undoubtedly going over the signals 
that he will use on the football field 
at four o’clock, comes alive and glows 
as he talks on folk literature and then 
plays his records of sea chanteys and 
frontiersmen’s ballads. And then there 
is the boy who visualizes everything— 
every feeling, every emotion, even 
every commonplace matter of routine 
—in terms of the ballet. Encourage- 
ment and inspiration are so much the 
job of the English teacher, for here 
can be a meeting of all the creative 
arts. 

Isolation of a subject from actual 
use and thought outside the school- 
room always reminds me of the young 
player in an orchestra. His attendance 
at rehearsals had been excellent. At the 
last practice session the conductor con- 
gratulated him on his serious attitude. 
Then the young man explained that his 
perfect rehearsal attendance must bal- 
ance the fact that he could not take 
part in the concert performance. How 
much we are guilty of such practice 
sessions to no purpose is hard to say; 
that is a matter of the individual con- 
science. 

The contemplative aspect of litera- 
ture makes one humble, for the va- 
garies of time, the weakness of the 
human spirit, both are vividly por- 
trayed. The killer is as vulnerable as 

See Experience, page 341 
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Christmas in Cuba 


N. EUGENE SHOEMAKER 
Red Lion 


OULD you accept an invitation to 
V¥ cint fifteen days in Cuba as 
the guest of the Cuban Government, 
if you were to receive one?” “Surely,” 
I replied, “I would be delighted.” I 
thought of the island of sunshine, 
palm trees, and beautiful ocean 
beaches, and of Cuba’s place in his- 
tory which had always interested me. 
Why should such an invitation be ex- 
tended? My yen for history now fired 
my enthusiasm, for I learned that the 
reason for this invitation had its origin 
more than fifty years ago. 

The Spanish-American War that 
won for Cuba her independence from 
Spain in 1898 had left Cuba many 
problems. Perhaps foremost was the 
lack of public education, for no coun- 
try can govern itself unless it has good 
schools to train its people to be worthy 
citizens. Major General Leonard 
Wood, seeing this difficulty, appointed 
the dynamic Alexis Frye for the great 
task of creating a system of free 
schools. No time was lost in setting up 
schools and starting a system that has 
weathered the storms of fifty years. 

At first the lack of training on the 
part of the teachers caused Frye to 
long for even a short course of in- 
struction for his staff. He wrote to 
Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard 
University, and asked if 1400 Cuban 
teachers could be sent to Harvard Uni- 
versity for a six weeks’ summer 
course, admitting that he had no mon- 


ey to pay tuition and fees. Doctor 
Eliot estimated that it would cost 
$70,000. Likely because of Doctor 
Eliot’s generosity, his friendship for 
Frye, his vision, and the fact that 
Cuban independence was a popular 
topic in the States, he set about raising 
the money. Rich and poor alike 
chipped in until $71,146 was raised. 


Cuban Teachers Study at Harvard 


The reply of Doctor Eliot to Doctor 
Frye made history. It read: “Frye, 
Havana. Yes. Eliot.” General Wood 
wrote in the official invitation, signed 
on May 16, 1900, “This invitation is 
without parallel in the history of the 
world. It is not a gift from nation to 
nation, but from teacher to teacher.” 

Twelve hundred fifty-six teachers 
from every corner of Cuba boarded 
five army transports provided by the 
United States Government and set sail. 
The voyage was not smooth but the 
young teachers were on a great ven- 
ture which the small discomfort of 
seasickness could not hamper. 

Harvard did more than Frye ever 
could have hoped for his teachers, for 
they returned to Cuba sparkling with 
content, new methods, and ambition. 
During their stay in the States, they 
were entertained royally with recep- 
tions and concerts in their honor. City 
officials showed them around New 
York, Philadelphia, and Washington. 
President McKinley had a reception 


A Past President of PSEA represents 
our State as a guest of the Cuban 
Government. 


in their honor. In a letter dated May 
8, 1900, Elihu Root wrote, “I believe 
that the body of teachers going back 
after their experience here, and scatter- 
ing into every municipality of Cuba 
will carry more saving grace for a 
peaceful and prosperous Cuba than 
the whole power of the government 
could accomplish in any other way.” 
He was right, for after fifty years 
Cuba remembers and is most grateful. 

An article dated March, 1950, which 
appeared in the Havana newspaper, 
El Mundo, on the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of Cuba’s public 
school system, suggested bringing 
United States teachers to Cuba by 
way of returning the hospitality. Au- 
reliano Sanchez Arango, Minister of 
Education, liked the idea and the 
wheels were put in motion to carry it 
out. 

My invitation came through the 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and I was informed that I was 
to represent Pennsylvania. I also 
learned that a delegate representing 
each state and territory of the United 
States had been invited. The delegates 
were to report to the University of 
Miami on December 17 for a briefing 
of the trip. 


U. S. Teachers Entertained in Cuba 


Imagine the thrill of that first meet- 
ing of delegates from Alaska, Hawaii, 
Canal Zone, California, Maine, Flori- 





The teachers are entertained at the home of Ambassador Butler 
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da, and all the other states, except six 
which were not represented. It was a 
most interesting and congenial group, 
but we were too busy to get acquaint- 
ed that first day. We were too occupied 
with the task of learning how to be- 
have in a sister country. We also had 
our little individual problems; for ex- 
ample, one delegate arrived safe and 
sound -but without her luggage and 
for a woman that was a real problem. 
Most of us were surprised to find that 
although we had not left Florida we 
were greeted by a delegation of offi- 
.cials from the Cuban public schools, 
who started the process of welcoming 
‘us to Cuba that really continued 
throughout our fifteen days on the 
‘island. 

In this briefing special mention 
should be made of Paul Smith of the 
United States Office of Education, who 
led the orientation, and Jacob Canter, 
Cultural Attaché of the American Em- 
bassy, who met us at the University of 
Miami and followed our itinerary day 
by day and even came back to the 
States with us. I am personally in- 
debted to George T. Miller of the 
Department of Public Instruction for 
having given me the benefit of his 
recent experiences in Cuba. 

Sixty-two North American delegates 
were on hand at 7 a.m., December 18, 
to board the Cuban naval frigate, 
Antonio Maceo. We sailed at 8:00 
o’clock and although we did not dock 
at Havana until 2:00 o’clock the next 
morning, the voyage seemed short. 
The adventure of crossing the Tropic 
of Cancer for the first time, the typi- 
cal Cuban meals on the deck of a war- 
ship, and especially our new friends, 
both Cuban and American, made the 
time pass quickly. 

Never will the delegates forget the 
landing for on the dock there was a 
delegation of many Cuban teachers 
who had waited there since about 7:00 
o’clock the evening before. Cuban and 
American flags were everywhere and 
a band played the Cuban and Ameri- 
can national anthems. The Minister of 
Education, Doctor Arango, and mem- 
bers of his department came aboard 
for an official welcome. When we went 
ashore the crowd on the dock broke 
into a great ovation. We were greeted 
and regreeted by many teachers. 

One greeting stays most vividly in 
my mind, for it was from a teacher 
who had been to Harvard fifty years 
ago. He said, “I am so happy that you 
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came for this gives me an opportunity 
to say thank you for the many things 
the U. S. has done for Cuba. Here the 
blood of Americans and Cubans was 
spilled side by side in the cause of our 
independence. It was America who 
helped us establish our system of free 
education which has helped in keeping 
our country free. And now after fifty 
years we would like to say thank you 
for all you have done. My trip to 
Harvard fifty years ago was one of the 
greatest experiences of my life. We are 
so glad you came.” Big tears streamed 
down his cheeks and I was glad that 
we were guided into the busses just 
then for I was at a loss for words. 


Cuba’s Exuberant Hospitality 


It was about 4:00 a.m., after more 
greetings at the Rosalia Abreu Indus- 
trial School, that we were sure without 
any question that Cuba really meant 
to be hospitable. The chef of the school 
and his assistants had been patiently 
waiting since 7:00 o’clock the evening 
before to serve us dinner. We were 
obliged, as good guests, to eat. 

For fifteen days we experienced 
Cuba’s exuberant hospitality. There 
were banquets, receptions, lectures, 
musical concerts—always more than 
there was time for in a day and so we 
continued far into the night. So stren- 
uous was our itinerary that some of 
our number became ill from exhaus- 
tion but most of us kept the pace too 
thrilled with the venture to think of 
weariness. None of the delegates can 
ever forget the delightful hospitality 
at the University of Havana which was 
duplicated by many societies and 


teacher organizations, as well as the 
public schools we visited. 

A school teacher is expected to 
teach even though there is a slight 
language difficulty. Upon finding my- 
self in a classroom with Cuban young- 
sters the urge to do the thing which 
was expected of me became so stronz 
that I did something I likely would 
not have attempted at home. I taught 
the class to sing Jingle Bells. Music 
bridged over the language difficulties. 
We all had a lot of fun. Cubans are 
very talented in music and like to sing. 

While being entertained by the Kin- 
dergarten Teachers’ Association a spe- 
cial feature was the rendering of sev- 
eral numbers by a_ kindergarten 
rhythm band. A rather well-known 
professional singer was also on the 
program. The children of the rhythm 
band were in their places when the 
singer arose to sing. After the open- 
ing chords of the accompanist and 
just as the singer started to sing, the 
children of the band began to play, 
no doubt thinking this was their num- 
ber. A startled expression could be 
seen on the faces of many of our hosts, 
but they had no way to stop the band 
which put on a very commendable 
performance, entirely unrehearsed and 
unexpected. 


Mr. Pennsylvania 


The North American delegation lost 
their given names at Miami by acci- 
dent. In passing out instructions and 
materials, someone asked, “Where is 
the delegate from Alaska?” or “Where 
is the delegate from Virginia?” In an- 
swering we would say, “Here is Alas- 
ka,” or “Here is Virginia.” And so we 





Placing a wreath at statue of Jose Marti 
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started calling each other by the name 
cf the state or territory we represent- 
ed. Our hosts caught and copied this 
plan of naming. 

One day in a school when I was 
surrounded by a group of superior 
primary children and they were ask- 
ing questions about Pennsylvania 
which I was answering with some dif- 
ficulty because of their English and 
my Spanish, one fellow asked this 
question, “Mr. Pennsylvania, where is 
your big hat?” “I do not have a big 
hat,” I replied. “Oh, yes, you do, you 
are Mr. Pennsylvania, aren’t you? I 
know about William Penn and his 
Quakers in Pennsylvania. You are a 
Quaker, aren’t you?” I spent some 
time getting him to understand that 
even though I was not a Quaker he 
likely couldn’t have told the difference 
by looking at me. 

At another time Miss Utah was sur- 
rounded by eager, bright faces, and 
questions about Utah with its Great 
Salt Lake, Mormon Cathedral, and 
Tabernacle, were being asked and an- 
swered. Suddenly one of the students 
asked, “Miss Utah, how many hus- 
bands do you have?” The period of 
embarrassment was momentary. Miss 
Utah gave a wonderful lesson on the 
Mormons, their religion and history. 
She told the story of the statue to a 
sea gull, and others in such a wonder- 
ful manner that I realized that Utah 
had made a wise choice when their 
delegate was selected. Indeed, I felt 
proud each time any one of our num- 
ber was called upon, because he al- 
ways gave a good account of himself 
as all good teachers do. 


The students of every school asked 
for Mr. Alaska. “Mr. Alaska, do you 
wear furs? How much snow is there 
in Alaska? Did you come part way in 
a dog team?” Ironically, when Mr. 
Alaska arrived in Cuba he received a 
letter from his children saying that 
they were still wishing for a white 
Christmas. When I left Pennsylvania 
there was considerable snow in the 
western part of the State and the bus 
on which I rode skidded through a 


regular blizzard as far as Baltimore. 


Pride in Mr. Hershey 


Of particular interest to me was our 
visit to Hershey, Cuba. | took just 
pride in the marvelous ingenuity of 
Mr. Hershey. He chose an ideal spot 
for his sugar mill where there was 
plenty of pure spring water and won- 
derful fertile soil. He established a 
railroad from Hershey to Havana. | 
was glad to see that he took great in- 
terest in Cuban welfare. The communi- 
ty of Hershey, Cuba, and Mr. Hershey 
both prospered. As one Cuban put it, 
Mr. Hershey could see how to make 
and share a dollar a long way off, 
even as far as Cuba. 

This story would not be complete 
unless I told you a little about the 
organization of the Cuban schools 
which is slightly different from ours. 
The Cuban kindergarten is for chil- 
dren four and five years of age. The 
primary schools include grades one 
to six. The superior primary school 
includes grades seven and eight and 
in some ways resembles our junior 
high schools. The secondary schools 
are of various types. They are the In- 





Visiting a Museum 
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stitute, the normal school, the home 
economics school, the technical school, 
and the commercial school. The 
course of study is pretty well implied 
by the name. The Institute, for ex- 
ample, prepares students for the uni- 
versity and the normal school trains 
primary teachers. After four years in 
one of these secondary schools the 
student receives a bachelor’s degree. 
After four years more in the University 
the student may receive a doctor’s de- 
gree. 

Twenty-five per cent of the Cuban 
national budget is allotted to educa- 
tion, and according to the Cuban law 
the minimum salary of a teacher is 
one-one millionth of the national budg- 
et. A teacher can retire after thirty 
years of service at eighty per cent of 
his highest salary. Cuban teachers 
have almost absolute tenure. 

The Cuban schools which we visited 
were very fine with excellent teachers, 
good buildings, and beautiful sur- 
roundings. The Cuban teachers were 
professionally minded, eager to learn, 
and friendly. During our visits with 
them they seemed just like our teach- 
ers in the United States. 

Fifteen days is a short time espe- 
cially when one is visiting as beauti- 
ful an island as Cuba with such de- 
lightful hosts as the Cubans. But we 
left behind warm friendships and we 
brought with us feelings of fraternity 
and sympathy toward the Cubans. | 
hope my Cuban friends visit me in the 
States, and that I can return to Cuba 
long before Cuba celebrates the cen- 
tenary of their public schools. 


Draw the Dream 

Sponsored by the Treasury Depart- 
ment in cooperation with the National 
Cartoonists Society, “Draw the Dream 
You Save For” is a project in which 
all children in grades four through 
seven in public, private, and parochial 
schools are invited to participate. The 
primary purpose of the project is to 
stimulate student activity in the U. S. 
Defense Bond and Stamp program. 

Each participating school is asked 
to send up to five of its most interest- 
ing drawings to its State Savings 
Bonds Office by midnight, April 23. 


Teacher Popularity—Every time you encoun- 
ter a student during a busy day say to your- 
self, “This is the most important person I'll 
meet today,” and watch your popularity soar. 
—The Clearing House 
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The Lure of the North 


HEN three school teachers from 

Pennsylvania decided suddenly 
to change their lives from the ordinary 
safe routine of “9 to 4” for the un- 
known lure of the wide-open spaces 
and rugged life of interior Alaska, it 
sounded like the wildest of pipe- 
dreams. 

We had but one real desire: to 
drive over the Alaska (former Alcan) 
Highway to Fairbanks, a trip of 5000 
miles. We decided to let nothing stop 
us: neither the facts that about one- 
half of the distance would be over 
gravel highway, gasoline would be as 
high as 66 cents a gallon and on sale 
from 40 to 80 miles apart, nor the 
numerous rumors we heard enroute, 
such as the one that unescorted wom- 
en would not be permitted on the Alas- 
ka Highway. Too, we were all travel- 
ing on the proverbial shoestring. 

We had decided to leave Meadville 
at 9:00 on the morning of June 8, but 
by the time we had shoved baggage, 
mosquito netting, bottles of “6-12” 
mosquito repellent, and sleeping bags 
(just in case) in the trunk, and had 
piled the back seat with summer coats 
and winter coats, plus cameras, special 
non-allergic bread, a paring knife and 
can opener, and a portable radio, it 
was 11:05 before we were ready to 
push the starter button on our 1949 
automobile. 

Five days later we crossed the Cana- 
dian border from Sweetgrass, Mon- 
tana, to Coutts, Alberta. The Canadian 
official took our word that we had the 
required $300 for the driver and $100 
for each passenger. Now that we were 
in Canada, we felt for the first time 
that we were really on our way to 
strange and exciting adventures. 


That Extra $2 


That evening in Calgary we did our 
first shopping in Canada. We were 
quite impressed with the large and 
beautiful Hudson Bay Company store. 
Somehow we had always connected 
the words “Hudson Bay Company” 
with small outlying fur-trading posts. 
It was quite.a thrill to receive change 
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for $22 when we cashed $20 travelers’ 
checks. The extra $2 helped our budg- 
et considerably. 

After a hearty Canadian supper, we 
started on our side tour to the famous 
Lake Louise resort area, the play- 
ground of the Canadian Rockies. 
Banff Park, in which Lake Louise is 
located, is less than 100 miles from 
Calgary, and we just couldn’t resist 
taking off a couple days for fun. 

One of the outstanding features at 
Lake Louise is the two and one-half 
mile hike up the mountainside to a 
teahouse. Ice-covered Mirror Lake 
nestles in a crater part way up, and 
at the crest of the mountain is the 
small but beautiful Lake Agnes. A 
small teahouse at the edge of this lake 
furnishes tea and biscuits to the weary 
hiker. 

Probably it is not necessary to state 
that we did not stay at the luxurious 
chateau for $12 a day, but at a small 
but comfortable lodge nearby for $3. 

From Lake Louise we visited the 
Yoho Valley and Emerald Lake. Our 
trip from the Canadian border had 
been over very flat plains, so we cer- 
tainly enjoyed the scenic splendor of 
the snow-capped mountains, the many 
sky-blue lakes, the rushing rivers, and 
the tumultuous falls. We felt that if 
we had been able to go no further, 
these three days in the Park area 
would have made a very successful 
trip. 


Hitched to the North Star 


But since our wagon was hitched to 
the North Star, and not to a Canadian 
mountain peak, we had to leave this 
magnificent scenery and backtrack to 
Calgary so that we could start north- 
ward again. 

At Edmonton we stocked up on 
groceries, each one buying a_ two- 
pound box of cheese, soap, canned 
goods, and fresh fruit, because we 
knew that restaurant food would be 
expensive from now on, and we 
planned to eat one meal a day in the 
car. 

Two evenings later we arrived at 


A trip to Alaska by automobile and 
profitable employment in Fairbanks 
while enjoying this frontier and mod- 
ern country filled the vacation days 
of WINNIFRED JACKSON, Titusville, 
BLANCHE VAN CISE, Meadville, and 
THELMA BERLIN, Cambridge Springs. 


Dawson Creek, the starting point of 
the Alaska Highway. We were now 
1531 miles from Fairbanks, Alaska. 
About 1200 miles of this highway is 
in Canada and is kept in very good re- 
pair by the Canadian Army. The 330 
miles that are in Alaska are tended by 
the Alaska Road Commission. The 
highway is 30 feet wide, of smooth 
gravel. Paving has started from Fair- 
banks southward, and about 100 miles 
is now blacktopped. 

Travel is very light on the highway. 
We would go for hours without meet- 
ing a car. Everyone we did meet was 
exceptionally friendly. The very fact 
that travel was light seemed to build a 
special bond of friendship. A bus 
makes two trips a week between Daw- 
son Creek and Fairbanks, and we 
stayed overnight at the bus stops, feel- 
ing that these might be the most de- 
sirable accommodations. The trip took 
five days, with four overnight stops. 

We arrived at the largest interior 
city of Alaska, about 8,000 population, 
at 7:00 p.m. on June 23. Blanche had 
been in Fairbanks before, and had 
tried to describe the type of life there, 
but when Thelma and Winnie first 
rode down the main street, they cer- 
tainly had qualms about spending the 
whole summer here. 


Frontier and Modern 


After getting off several layers of 
dust, we took another look at the 
famous city. It is frontier and modern 
both. Many of the homes are small 
log cabins or “wanigans.” Although 
they are both crude and rustic, they 
are well constructed and some of them 
are beautiful with their flowered 
lawns. The small doorways are often 
filled with beautiful flowering vines. 
and numerous private greenhouses dot 
the landscape. 

The town, except for a layer of 
dust, is really neat. There are only a 
few paved blocks; the rest of the 
streets are dirt. The city waters the 
streets several times a day, but this 
gives only a short relief from the dust. 

Several businesses are located in 
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log buildings. Many stores and homes 
are painted on the front only with the 
sides and backs a natural weathered 
shade. Beside these are modern ce- 
ment theaters, and first class depart- 
ment stores and specialty shops. The 
stores handle the same brand mer- 
chandise we find here in the United 
States. There are several Coney Island 
type souvenir shops that cater exclu- 
sively to the ever-increasing tourist 
trade. Fairbanks has a radio station, 
large civil airport, two newspapers, 
and very good taxi service. 

Even our brief survey that first eve- 
ning showed how cleverly the old and 
the new have been combined. A feel- 
ing of growth and progress is very 
evident. 

We spent about a week and a half 
getting acquainted with Fairbanks, its 
people, and their way of life. Through 
the kind help of Mrs. Eva McGown, 
housing executive of Fairbanks, we 
obtained a very comfortable room in 
a private home. A single bed and 
cooking privileges rented for $15 a 
week. 

Mrs. McGown introduced us to 
many townspeople and tourists. The 
local Armed Forces YMCA is the hub 
of social activities. They had regular 
get-to-gether social evenings for tour- 
ists, round and square dancing, and 
one evening a week was spent in “sour- 
dough” dancing. Several dance in- 
structors helped teach us these local 
folk-dances. The famous sourdough 
dances are one part of Alaskan life 
no tourist should miss. 


More Mosquito Bites than Gold 


We especially enjoyed the gold- 
panning expedition into the valley of 
Livengood, about 20 miles north of 
Fairbanks. After hours of panning we 
found that we had collected more 
mosquito bites than gold. The high- 
light of this trip was the “cup of cof- 
fee” the old prospector invited us to 
share with him. We sat down to a 
Sunday night supper of steak, liver, 
gravy, potatoes, string beans, fruit 
cocktail, raisin cake, and even water- 
melon. 

We provided eager ears for the 
many tales of “98” that he told. When 
asked about his cooking ability, he 
told us he cooked for mining camps 
during the winter, saved his money, 
and did prospecting during the warm 
weather. He had taken several sum- 
mers to wash away the top soil and 
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dig a 6’ x 6 shaft. He was certain that 
eventually he would hit pay dirt. The 
shaft was 20’ deep at the time, and he 
would not estimate how much fur- 
ther he might have to dig. This visit 
was just one more example of the 
friendly hospitality we met every- 
where. 

Another trip we greatly enjoyed 
was our week-end visit to Arctic Cir- 
cle Hot Springs, the “Resort of Alas- 
ka.” 


Daylight at Midnight 


The hotel is located 135 miles north 
of Fairbanks. It took five hours to 
drive the long winding road, but the 
scenery was very beautiful, and we 
enjoyed every minute of the ride. We 
passed through caribou country on 
this trip. We arrived at the hotel about 
10:00 p.m. and it was still broad day- 
light. At midnight we went into the 
swimming pool heated by the warm 
spring water. Over 400 gallons of 
139°F water flows from the spring 
each minute. The water fills the pool, 
provides the several hot baths and 
heats the large hotel and several cabins. 

The famous garden spot is irrigated 
by the warm water. The garden was 
developed years ago by Frank Leach, 
who, although over 70 years of age, 
still tends the seven-eighth acre of 
intensely farmed land. The heated 
pipes running underground, a special- 
ly imported humus topsoil, and the 
almost continuous summer daylight 
combine to make one of the best pro- 
ducing garden spots in the world. Sev- 
eral crops of beets, lettuce, carrots, 
celery, and other vegetables are raised 
each year, along with bushels of po- 
tatoes. From seven to ten heads of 
cabbage are raised from one plant. 

While at the hotel we had the un- 
usual experience of seeing an evening 
temperature in the 80’s go down to a 
midday temperature in the 50’s, and a 
day-bright midnight turn into a very 
dark noon. Why? Forest fire smoke 
from above the Arctic Circle started 
to drift southward, completely oblit- 
erating the sun and its warmth and 
light. 

On Sunday afternoon we continued 
30 miles northward to the end of the 
farthest north highway in North 
America. This road ends abruptly on 
the banks of the Yukon River, scene 
of many “strikes” in the days of the 
Gold Rush. A very picturesque Indian 
village is located here. The man who 


Going down “Suicide Hill” on the 
Alaska Highway 


Circle, Alaska, on the banks of the 
Yukon River 












A cabbage at Arctic Circle Hot Springs 





Thelma Berlin, Blanche Van Cise, and 
Winnifred Jackson looking into a shaft 
going down to “pay dirt.” 
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started the town called it “circle” be- 
cause he believed he was on the Arctic 
Circle. Later, it was discovered that 
the Arctic Circle lay 44° northward. 

Two or three ramshackle shells of 
buildings are all that remain of the 
famous days in the 1890’s when gold 
was discovered. The village contains 
a store, post office, and school for 
natives which are run by white people. 
The store was a small white clapboard 
building which contains groceries, a 
lunch counter, gasoline service in five 
gallon amounts only, the post office, 
fur-trading facilities for the Indian 
trappers, and gives shelter for the own- 
er and his wife. He finds time to oper- 
ate a fish wheel in the Yukon, and 
tends to all Notary Public duties for 
the village. 

We were interested in the way the 
fish wheels catch the salmon that come 
up the river. The Indian simply emp- 
ties the fish traps a few times each day. 
The fish-drying racks were very smelly 
and unsanitary. We bought an eight 
pound pink salmon that had been 
caught that afternoon, and were pro- 
vided with several days eating for $2. 
The fresh salmon steaks were luscious. 


We Had to Go to Work 


By early July funds were getting 
low, so we had to stop jaunting around 
and get to work. Thelma enroled in 
the University of Alaska for six weeks. 
Blanche and Winnie did odd jobs for 
a short while before finding steady 
jobs. The pay scale for unskilled labor 
is high. We had no work which paid 
less than $1.25 an hour. 

Thelma found that she could work 
part-time in the Registrar’s Office at 
the University of Alaska. The Univer- 
sity is located at College, four miles 
west of Fairbanks. This summer was 
the second time in the history of the 
institution that summer sessions were 
held, and Thelma felt very lucky to be 
there. The school is a highly technical 
one, dealing mostly with mining and 
engineering courses, but in the sum- 
mer they have educational courses so 
that Alaskan teachers can keep up on 
modern changes in education. In fact, 
it is quite an education to live in a 
dormitory with people who live and 
work in all sections of the Territory. 

Thelma’s most interesting course 
was “Alaskan Natives,” taught by Doc- 
tor Skarland. Certainly her impres- 
sions of Alaska natives were changed 
by this course. Believe it or not, Alas- 
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ka is mostly populated by whites, sec- 
ond to them comes the Indians, and 
last of all the Eskimos. Most of the 
Eskimos live north of the Arctic Cir- 
cle. Their homes are small, of wood, 
and are usually unpainted. Snow- 
houses, or “igloos,” are usually only 
temporary shelters used on hunting 
trips. 


Two Girls to Tutor 


While at Arctic Circle Hot Springs, 
Winnie was offered a tutoring job by 
the manager of the hotel. His two 
little girls, aged seven and nine, had 
always been tutored in a home cor- 
respondence course due to the fact 
that the closest public school for white 
children was at Fairbanks. 

The “real school,” of which the chil- 
dren were very proud, was the private 
log cabin of Miss Jackson. The chil- 
dren were very bright and much in- 
terested in their work, so it was a 
pleasure to tutor them, but it was 
more fun to teach them, second and 
fourth graders, how to make chains, 
Japanese lanterns, and other very ele- 
mentary art activities, as well as how 
to pledge allegiance to our Flag, and 
the words and music of “America.” 

Afternoons and evenings were spent 
swimming, hiking, gold-panning, danc- 
ing, and exchanging travel experiences 
with the other guests, as well as get- 
ting much first-hand information from 
retired “sourdoughs” who had won 
their luck in the gold fields years ago. 

The month of tutoring passed very 
quickly. Due to the excellent meals at 
the hotel dining room and the outdoor 
life, about nine pounds of unnecessary 
weight were added. At the end of the 
month $75 was received, all profit, for 
there were no expenses. 

During most of July, Blanche 
worked at St. Joseph’s Hospital at 
Fairbanks, and says she has never 
worked in a more cheerful atmosphere. 
She was sorry that she had to resign 
in order to have free time. She re- 
ceived $175 a month and two very 
substantial meals a day. Late in July 
she joined the newly organized YMCA 
Dramatic Club, and had accepted a 
heavy part in “Uncle Josh Perkins,” 
a comedy to be presented in connec- 
tion with the Tanana Valley Fair As- 
sociation. 

During August, her mornings were 
spent tutoring a junior high school 
daughter of an Alaskan hunting guide. 
She learned much about life in Alas- 


ka when she was invited to their hom= 
several times for moose steak and 
mountain goat dinners. She found thet 
although the old gold rush days are 
over, many prospectors still make a 
good living, such as the man who 
placed a sluice box and returned a 
few weeks later to find 1000 ounces of 
gold, at $35 an ounce. 


Back to School 


By now the middle of August had 
arrived, and we had to start thinking 
about getting back to our schools. 

All of us greatly enjoyed our trip. 
It was very interesting and very edu- 
cational. Alaska is not a land of con- 
tinuous snow, ice, and snow-houses. 
We shall always have very dear mem- 
ories, both of the magnificent scenery 
and the very friendly people. We prize 
highly our slides and prints of the 
many beautiful lakes, snow-capped 
mountains, live glaciers, fish, gold- 
producing methods, stately fir trees, 
colorful wild flowers, sunsets and sun- 
rises at near midnight, and many other 
scenes that defy the artist with his 
brush and the photographer with his 
camera. 

There is a vastness about Alaska. 
an enfolding silence, always the knowl- 
edge that so much more lies just out 
of range. This is the true “Lure of the 
North.” Certainly the forget-me-not 
is a most appropriate flower for this 
never-to-be-forgotten land. 





European Music Tour 


For the second consecutive year. 
the Teachers College at Temple Uni- 
versity is offering a 35-day European 
Music Tour which will include attend- 
ance at the great music festivals of 
Beyrouth, Salzburg, and Edinburgh. 

According to the announcement of 
J. Conrad Seegers, dean of the Teach- 
ers College, “the tour will be conduct- 
ed in affiliation with Study Abroad, 
Inc., of New York City and will carry 
six points of college credit on the 
graduate and undergraduate level for 
qualified participants.” 

The University-sponsored tour will 
leave Philadelphia by chartered plane 
on July 28, 1951, and return on Au- 
gust 30. Illustrated folder and enrol- 
ment form may be obtained from the 
department of music education, Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia. 
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EDUCATIONAL 





INTERESTS 


The President's Corner 


Another month of Presidential 
duties convinces me that the PSEA is 
an organization of tremendous activity. 
it has been my pleasure to meet per- 
sonally many more hundreds of our 
members. This is an inspiring ex- 
perience. 

I am impressed by the fundamental 
unity and harmony of our members. 
In spite of any differences of opinion 


everyone works energetically and un- . 


tiringly for the program as adopted 
by the majority. It is this unity that 
has made our progress so great in the 
past and guarantees our progress in 
the future. 

Let’s keep going forward! 


My Diary 

The AASA meeting at Atlantic City 
was an inspiration. The Pennsylvania 
Breakfast was well attended and as 
usual was a grand affair. 

The legislative program has been 
introduced and has been well received. 
We are greatly encouraged. 

I have met with many local organ- 
izations and have been pleased by the 
reaction to my suggestion that. we 
must put on an intensive drive to ac- 
quaint the public of the need for a 
broad base State tax program. Our 
success in such a selling job will de- 
termine the ultimate success of our 
complete legislative proposals. 

Our committees are off to a good 
start on their activities for the year. 
Tt’s a pleasure to work with such grand 
people. 

A testimonial dinner in my honor 
at Wilkes-Barre, sponsored by the 
United Legislative Committee of Lu- 
zerne County, was a highlight of this 
month. I felt deeply honored. 

G. Baker Thompson and I attended 
a legislative dinner sponsored by the 
teachers of all local branches in 
Dauphin County in honor of Senator 
M. Harvey Taylor and the Assembly- 
men of Dauphin County. It was a 
splendid dinner and our legislative 
chairman did an outstanding job. 

As President I am learning to travel 
night and day, to do my job by tele- 
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phone, to be patient, to accept banquet 
introductions and not need a new hat, 
and, most important, not to take my- 
self too seriously. To laugh is to live 
more fully, particularly to laugh at 
yourself now and then. 

And now off to a meeting—until 
next month.—Joun M. LuMLEY, Presi- 
dent, PSEA, Dushore 


Doctor Yeager Tells 
Munhall Teachers of 
School Survey 


Faculty members, secretaries, ad- 
ministrators, and presidents of Parent 
Teacher Associations joined on Janu- 
ary 31 to discuss how to make Mun- 
hall schools more effective in prepar- 
ing students for vocations. Present 
also were members of the board of 
school directors. 

In the morning a general conference 
of all teachers was held in the library 
of the high school building. Then 
teachers of individual subjects and 
grades met together. At noon the 
group attended a luncheon. 

Following the luncheon, a_ short 
meeting was held to discuss the recent 
survey of Munhall schools conducted 
by the University of Pittsburgh. Su- 
perintendent Earle O. Liggitt present- 
ed the director of the survey, William 
A. Yeager, who commended action 
taken by the board to improve the 
Homestead Park school, the proposed 
cafeteria for the Munhall High School, 
and the plans for the elementary 
school to be built at Woodlawn. 

Doctor Yeager’s speech also carried 
highlights of the role each person in 
the community, as well as the admin- 
istrators, school board, and faculty, 
has to play in making Munhall schools 
more effective. This, Doctor Yeager 
concluded, involves intimate school- 
community relations and can succeed 
only by the combined efforts of the 
two. 

The president of the school board, 
James W. Schwartz, commented on the 
long range building program needed 
to facilitate the growing needs of the 
community. 


The General Assembly and 
Educational Legislation 


As the April issue goes to press 
there is little that can be reported con- 
cerning educational legislation in the 
General Assembly. The PSEA pro- 
gram with the exception of bills on 
retirement has been introduced. The 
March PSJ reported the introduction 
and sponsors of our two major bills 


-on salaries and subsidies. PSEA legis- 


lation introduced to date is as follows: 

S. B. 230, Mr. Pechan, Sabbatical 
Leave 

S. B. 246, Mr. Fleming, Salaries pay- 
able for minimum school term, 180 
days, with proportionate increase 
for additional service 

S. B. 265, Mr. Pechan, Credit in -the 
Retirement System for school em- 
ployes who joined the armed forces 

S. B. 343, Mr. Pechan, Credit in the 
Retirement System for school em- 
ployes who have had service in the 
armed forces during World War I 

H. B. 333, Messrs. Helm and Scott, 
Salaries 

H. B. 334, Messrs. Helm and McMil- 
len, Subsidies 

H. B. 421, Messrs. Clapper and Clen- 
dening, Extra pay for extra duties 

H. B. 483, Messrs.. Madden and Good- 
ling, Payment of travel expenses for 
school employes 

H. B. 538, Messrs. Miller and Banker, 
Sick leave for temporary profes- 
sional employes 

H. B. 579, Mr. Mazza, Payment of 
salaries when schools are closed be- 
cause of weather conditions 

H. B. 589, Messrs. Clapper and Ferster, 
Increment of $200 for temporary 
professional employes who hold 
master’s degrees 

H. B. 590, Messrs. Clapper and Ferster. 
Increment of $200 for professional 
employes with master’s degrees who 
have not received this increment 

H. B. 614, Messrs. Robertson and 
Clendening, principals’ certificates 
for future elementary and secondary 
school principals 
It is anticipated that from this point 

more action will be evident. The 

House Education Committee has be- 

gun regular meetings and has reported 

out to date one PSEA bill—H. B. 483 

by Messrs. Madden and Goodling, 

which provides that boards of school 

districts may reimburse supervising 

principals, nurses, teachers, and other 

employes for necessary travel expenses 
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incurred in furthering the educational 
program of the school district. This 
bill passed the House on Tuesday, 
March 13, by a vote of 203 to 0. 

It is anticipated that the Governor 
will present his budget to the General 
Assembly during the week of March 
19. This, it will be recalled, carries 
with it the Administration point of 
view on taxes, income, and expendi- 
tures, and in a broad way sets the 
pattern for legislative action there- 
after. 

One of the encouraging aspects of 
the present situation is that there is 
continuing evidence that the legisla- 
tive leaders in both the House and 
the Senate are looking with favor upon 
a broad base tax program. Affirmative 
action on a broad tax base would be 
very encouraging from our point of 
view. It would mean that funds would 
be forthcoming to supply the subsidy 
required to finance our major legisla- 
tive proposals. 


Civil Defense and 
the Schools of 


Pennsylvania 


Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has issued to 
school officials a list of policies to be 
observed in planning for civil defense 
in the Commonwealth. 

The plan for emergency welfare 
services in civil defense for the State, 
issued by the Military and Civil De- 
fense Commission for Pennsylvania, 
contains the following paragraph: 

“It is suggested by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration (FCDA) 
Washington, D. C., based on experi- 
ence in England, that schools should 
not be used as Emergency Centers. 
The reason for this viewpoint is the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency 
and the necessary emotional readjust- 
ment of children which can be sup- 
plied by educational activities. In the 
long range view, this recommendation 
is completely valid. However, in many 
communities, the only major public 
structures, equipped with cooking and 
sanitary facilities for the care of the 
homeless and injured, are school 
buildings. If plans are made for the 
purpose of using schools solely for 
the emergency, during which time re- 
sumption of classes will be a manifest 
impossibility, their use is approved.” 

In his release to schools, Doctor 
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Legislators and Congressmen of western Pennsylvania heard Karl H. Berns of the 
National Education Association declare that 38 of the 48 states have made a greater 
effort to support their public schools than Pennsylvania. Doctor Berns spoke at the 
legislative banquet of the teachers of the Western Convention District of the PSEA, 
January 27. Jay Neff, president, presided and introduced Doctor Berns and the guests 
of the evening. John M. Lumley, President of the PSEA, discussed the legislative program 
which the teachers of Pennsylvania are presenting to their legislators during the present 
session. Legislators and Congressmen of Allegheny, Fayette, Greene, Washington, and 
Westmoreland Counties were represented. Pictured with Jay Neff and Dr. Berns is 
William Jefferson of New Kensington. 





Haas recommends that the following 
policies be observed: 

1. Reserve school buildings and fa- 
cilities for the regular educational pro- 
gram and keep schools on the usual 
schedule if possible. 

2. If a disaster occurs and schools 
must be used as emergency centers, 
confine such use to a temporary peri- 
od as brief as can be effected, and 
resume the educational program as 
soon as it can be done in considera- 
tion of the factors of health and safety. 

3. Be ready to make the most ef- 
ficient use of school buildings as emer- 
gency centers if the need arises by 
making the following preparations: 

A. Confer with the county coordi- 
nator to determine probable 
need for school facilities. 

B. Appoint some member of your 
organization to survey school 
buildings to determine their 
most effective use in Civil De- 
fense. 

C. Survey buildings for possible 
use as (a) shelter for the home- 
less, (b) a feeding station, (c) 
emergency medical services, (d) 
food storage, (e) distribution of 
clothing. 


School administrators are urged to 
give their complete cooperation and 
support to the county coordinator in 
making plans for Civil Defense. 


Pennsylvanians 
Participate in AASA 


Convention 


Major problems which the schools 
face in the year ahead were outlined 
at the 77th Annual Convention of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in Atlantic City, Febru- 
ary 17-22. The convention attracted a 
record-breaking attendance of 15,000 
people. 

Warren Travis White, superinten- 
dent of schools at Dallas, Texas, and 
president of AASA, cited special re- 
sponsibilities of the schools in the 
“not-so-cold war.” 

Speakers at the general sessions of 
the convention included Henry H. Hill, 
president, George Peabody College 
for Teachers; Herold C. Hunt, general 
superintendent of schools, Chicago, 
Illinois; Umphrey Lee, president, 
Southern Methodist University; De- 
fense Secretary George C. Marshall; 
Carlos P. Romulo, secretary of foreign 
affairs and permanent Philippine dele- 
gate to the United Nations; Allan 
Shivers, governor of Texas; Harold 
E. Stassen, president, University of 
Pennsylvania; A. J. Stoddard, super- 
intendent of schools, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Jesse Stuart, author; and C. 
E. Wilson, president, General Motors 
Corporation. 
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Elections 

In balloting at the convention, mem- 
bers elected Jordan L. Larson, super- 
intendent of schools at Mount Vernon, 
New York, as second vice president 
and G. Arthur Stetson, superintendent 
of schools at West Chester, to the ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, superin- 
tendent of schools at Denver, Colo- 
rado, was elected to serve as president 
of the association for the year begin- 
ning March 15, 1951, in a nationwide 
ballot, results of which were announced 
in January. 

Superintendents at the convention 
took part in 66 different discussion 
groups and studied the commercial 
exhibits which included 451 booths in 
which were displayed a wide variety 
of school supplies and equipment. 


The Pennsylvania Breakfast 

John M. Lumley, President of the 
PSEA, presided at the annual PSEA 
Breakfast held in the Hotel Madison 
on the morning of February 20. Isabel 
Epley, Pittsburgh, vice president, gave 
the invocation, and Floyd C. Fretz, 
superintendent of schools, Bradford, 
was the speaker. 


Pennsylvanians Participate 

High praise was given the concert 
presented by the All-Philadelphia Sen- 
ior High School orchestra, Louis G. 
Wersen, director, at the Monday eve- 
ning general session. The Temple Uni- 
versity a cappella choir, Elaine Brown, 
conductor, presented the music at the 
vesper service on Sunday afternoon. 

Louis P. Hoyer, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, was chairman 
of the discussion group on television 
in the classroom. At this program on 
Thursday morning, two live telecasts 
from Station WPTZ were presented. 
These telecasts were “Everyone Is an 
Artist,” designed for elementary 
school art classes, and “How Is Your 
Social I. Q.,” teen-age manners. 

Other Pennsylvanians who partici- 
pated in the various discussion groups 
included Paul E. Witmeyer, superin- 
tendent of schools, Williamsport; O. 
H. English, superintendent of town- 
ship schools, Abington; G. Arthur 
Stetson, superintendent of schools, 
West Chester; Albert I. Oliver, as- 
sistant professor of education and con- 
sultant, Bureau of School Services, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia; Martha A. Gable, assistant di- 
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rector, school-community _ relations, 
public schools, Philadelphia; Lester 
N. Myer, Chief, special education, 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg; and R. D. Horsman, 
district superintendent of schools, 
Mount Lebanon, Pittsburgh. 

Also on the program were Ralph C. 
Swan, superintendent, Perry County 
schools, New Bloomfield; A. Sterling 
King, elementary school principal, 
Hershey; C. L. Cushman, associate 
superintendent of schools, Philadel- 
phia; Allen H. Wetter, assistant to the 
superintendent of schools, Philadel- 
phia; Philip A. Boyer, associate su- 
perintendent of schools, Philadelphia; 
Leon J. Obermayer, member, board of 
public education, Philadelphia; Em- 
mett Albert Betts, Temple University; 
M. R. Trabue, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; Lily Detchen, Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women; Kenneth L. Heaton, 
management consultant, Richardson, 
Bellows, and Henry, Philadelphia; 
Genevieve Bowen, elementary super- 
visor, Bucks County schools, Wrights- 
town. 


Education Scholarship 
for Teacher 

The Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 
Fund will again provide one scholar- 
ship amounting to $500 for a year of 
advanced study in education for a 
Pennsylvania teacher, Francis B. Haas, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
has announced. 

The Scholarship is awarded through 
the State Council of Education, and 
applications must be filed with the 
Council, on proper forms, not later 
than May 1, 1951. The applicant must 
be a ‘citizen of Pennsylvania at the 
time the award is made, a teacher, and 
the holder of a baccalaureate degree 
from any college recognized by the 
Council. Application forms may be 
secured from the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, State Council of Edu- 
cation, Harrisburg. 

The Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 
Fund was created in 1928 by friends 
of Doctor Schaeffer who was Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction from 


1893 to 1919. 


PLANNING FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS 
It seems evident that school-public rela- 
tions is not a thing. It is an activity that goes 
on all the time. A planned program cannot, 
therefore, create school-public relations; “it 
can only point the directions these relations 
may take.”—Leslie L. Chisholm 
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Dear Miss North, 


How can I improve the spelling in 
my classes? The boys and girls just 
don’t seem to care how they spell 
words. The spelling lesson isn’t too bad 
but in other subjects the spelling is 
really poor. Is there something I can 
do? 
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Any Teacher 
Dear Teacher, 


If I had a ready answer to your 
question I’d be tempted to copyright 
it and sell it. Every teacher in the 
State, it seems to me, is a potential 
buyer for it. All of us are wondering, 
“Is there something I can do.” 

One thing we are sure of is that 
gold and red stars on a spelling chart 
aren't the answer. And writing the 
misspelled words five or five hundred 
times isn’t the answer either. 

As I have tried to think through 
to a solution of the problem I have 
come to believe that one important 
reason why the boys and girls do not 
spell correctly is because they do not 
have enough opportunities to do the 
kind of writing that requires them to 
use their own words. Consequently 
they see no connection between words 
and written expression. So much of 
the written work in our schools is 
marking True or False, underlining 
the correct answer, or filling in blank 
spaces that children have needed to 
write few, if any, of their own words. 

So I think one way we may improve 
spelling is to provide for more free 
written expression so that many times 
each week ,the children will have an 
opportunity to write some of their 
own thoughts. To write their own 
thoughts the children will need to use 
words and it will be important to them 
to know how to spell the words they 
want to use. With that beginning we 
may be able to teach children that 
correct spelling is a way to express 
a good idea and gradually they may 
come to think of spelling as a useful 
tool rather than a Friday afternoon 
exercise. 

Do you think it worth trying? 

Sincerely, 


Mog Hoek 
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Classroom Teachers 


at Woodstock, Vt. 

Ben Elkins of Munhall, the North- 
eastern Regional Director of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
and Herbert P. Lauterbach of Ali- 
quippa, president of the PSEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, will lead 
the Pennsylvania delegation which 
will attend the annual Northeastern 
Regional Conference of the NEA De- 
partment in Woodstock, Vermont, on 
April 20 and 21: 

For a more complete announcement 
of the conference see page 249 of 
the February, 1951, issue. 


Home Economics 


Week End 

“Children and Youth in Our Home” 
will be the theme for, the annual spring 
week end of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at Pennsylvania State College 
on April 13 and 14. Dean Grace M. 
Henderson has announced that the 
program is being made a part of the 
State and national follow-up on the 
Mid-Century White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. 

The guest speaker will be Ethel B. 
Waring, professor of child develop- 
ment and family relationships at Cor- 
nell University. There will also be ex- 
hibits, talks, demonstrations, movies, 
and other features which should ap- 
peal to all groups throughout the State 
that are interested in the physical, 
mental, and spiritual development of 
children and youth. 


Safety Keynote of * 


Hershey Conference 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Association 
of Highway Safety Educators at Car- 
lisle High School on March 3, topics 
for discussion at the second annual 
conference to be held at Hershey, 
April 20-21, were outlined. 

The keynote of the conference will 
be on the role of safety education in 
mobilization and civilian defense. Oth- 
er topics will be the quality of our 
school safety education program, 
trends in present practices, and cur- 
rent materials of instruction. 
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KEEP 
POSTED 


Business Education Contest 
The 19th Annual Business Educa- 
tion Contest of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, will be held on May 
5. The contest will be conducted in 
the following fields: .bookkeeping, 
business mathematics, business law, 
Gregg shorthand, and typewriting. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During May 
1. Summer calendar—officers, 
delegates, and _ interested 

members: 

July 1-7—NEA Convention, 
San Francisco, California 
July 9-20—NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teach- 
ers, Mills College, Oak- 
land, California 

August 20-24—PSEA Lo- 
cal Leaders Sixth Annual 
Workshop, Penn Hall, 
Chambersburg 

2. Continue solicitation of con- 
tributions for the Defense 
Fund. 

3. Convene the Executive Com- 
mittee to participate in pre- 
paring the Local Branch Re- 
port. Two copies will be re- 
ceived. Return one completed 
copy to PSEA Headquarters 
promptly; file the other com- 
pleted copy for use as a 
progress report by the new 
Local Branch administration. 

4. Initiate a campaign for 100 
per cent registration of all 
PSEA members. Remind all 
teachers that June 2 is the 
last day to register for the 
July 24 primary election. 

5. Report the names of newly 
elected officers to PSEA 
Headquarters immediately 
following their election and 
indicate when they assume 
office. 

6. Plan a banquet or social 
function for the final meet- 
ing; present the new officers 
and include suitable recog- 
nition for retiring teachers. 











On Friday evening, May 4, the an. 
nual fashion show will be given in 
honor of visiting teachers and con. 
testants. An office machine and. book 
exhibit is scheduled for Navy Hall 
Auditorium on May 5. 

Further details concerning the con- 
test and exhibits may be secured by 
writing John A. Hoch, director of pub- 
lic relations, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg. 


Bucknell Guidance 


Conference 

On July 18 and 19, the annual guid- 
ance conference will be’ held at Buck- 
nell University. Again the conference 
will be a two-day affair, with emphasis 
on general guidance the first day and 
vocational guidance the second day. 

On Wednesday morning, July 18, 
an address by a nationally-known lead- 
er in guidance will be followed by a 
discussion of pupil problems and tech- 
niques of solution by an expert in 
child guidance. The afternoon session 
will consist of demonstrations of vari- 
ous guidance techniques. 

On the morning of the second day 
experts in vocational guidance will 
speak, and in the afternoon techniques 
of guidance and placement will be 
demonstrated by specialists in this 
field. This program will be closely co- 
ordinated with the state and national 
placement offices. 

All persons interested in guidance 
techniques, whether in the public 
schools or elsewhere, are cordially in- 
vited to attend the meetings and par- 
ticipate in the discussions. This con- 
ference is one of the special features 
of the Bucknell Summer School. N. 
Harry Camp, assistant professor of 
education at Bucknell, is the general 
chairman of the Planning Committee. 


Geography Club to Meet 

The spring meeting of the Geogra- 
phy Club of Western Pennsylvania 
will be held on Saturday, April 21, at 
the University of Pittsburgh. It will 
begin at 9:30 a.m. and will terminate 
at noon with a luncheon. 

The theme for the day will be “Sug- 
gestions for Teaching Geography in 
the Social Living Program.” Frances 
Hanson, president, will preside. 





A TWO-WAY PROCESS 
Public Relations is a two-way process—lay- 
men learn from teachers and teachers learn 
from laymen.—NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers 
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ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 


Legal Interest 
Daylight Saving Time 

In protest against Daylight Saving 
Time, the parents of several children re- 
fused to allow them to attend the schools 
of Berlin-Brothersvalley. Information 
was filed against one of the parents who 
was found guilty of the violation of the 
compulsory attendance law. An appeal 
was taken to the Court of Common 
Pleas from this conviction. The con- 
viction was upheld. The Court’s opinion 
indicated that the only legal time for 
a school district is Eastern Standard 
Time, but pointed out that under the 
School Code school directors have the 
power to determine the time for the 
opening and closing of school. The 
School Board by resolution opened the 
schools at 8 a.m. instead of 9 a.m. 
The Court said that even though the 
purpose of the resolution was to avoid 
some confusion resulting from the use 
of Daylight Saving Time, the Board 
did not abuse its discretion in chang- 
ing the hour for the opening of the 
school day. 


Transportation of Pupils to 
Athletic Events 


In the case of the Commonwealth vs. 
Shaw, 73 Pa. D & C 339, it was held 
that in order for an operator of a bus 
who transports school pupils to 
athletic events to be exempt from the 
requirement for obtaining a certificate 
of public convenience or permit 
granted a common carrier under the 
provisions of the Public Utility Law, 
two essentials are required: first, a 
contract between the carrier-operator 
and the school district; second, pay- 
ment of the transportation charges 
from school district funds. 


LOUIS RITZIE vs. SCHOOL BOARD OF 
SCHOOL DISTRICT OF DUPONT BOROUGH 
In the Court of Common Pleas of 
Luzerne County 
No. 1226 March Term, 1950 
Opinion Filed August 2, 1950 


Facts: The plaintiff, Louis Ritzie, was 
a professional employe of the Dupont 
Borough School District since Septem- 
ber 21, 1937. On September 4, 1948, a 


contract was entered into between the 
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( Or 


parties under the terms of which Mr. 
Ritzie was employed as a principal of 
elementary schools of the district. He 
continued to serve in that capacity until 
January 6, 1950. On January 5, 1950, 
the school board adopted a resolution 
abolishing the position of principal of 
the elementary schools. Mr. Ritzie was 
notified of this action and when he re- 
ported to the supervising principal of 
the district for assignment to other pro- 
fessional duties, he was advised that no 
position was open to him and an as- 
signment was refused. 





QueEsTIOoN: Is a professional employe 
whose position is abolished entitled to 
be assigned to another position in the 
district which he is qualified to fill and 
to which he is entitled on the basis of 
seniority ? 


ANSWER: Yes. 


Discussion: Upon refusal to reinstate 
him as a professional employe of the 
district a mandamus action was in- 
stituted by Mr. Ritzie in a Court of 
Common Pleas to require his reinstate- 
ment. The Court referred to the pro- 
visions of the Teachers’ Tenure Act de- 
fining the term “professional employe” 
and concluded that Mr. Ritzie was a 
professional employe under that act. 
This conclusion was further sustained 
by the contract executed between the 
parties which was in the form set forth 
in the School Code. That contract de- 
signated him as a professional employe 
and required him to serve the district 
as such an employe. The Court held 
that when the defendant district 
abolished the position of principal of 
elementary schools, proper action 
should have been immediately taken to 
assign the employe to any position for 
which he was qualified and to which 
ae was entitled on the basis of his 
seniority rights. It ordered a new con- 
tract entered into in the manner and 
form prescribed by law. 

The Court thereupon awarded to Mr. 
Ritzie the compensation to which he 
would have been entitled had he re- 
mained in service. The Court further 
reinstated Mr. Ritzie as a member of 
the teaching staff and directed that he 
be assigned such professional duties 


as he is qualified to fill, since there 
was evidence that other teachers in the 
employ of the district had less seniority 
than he. 


Executive Council 

The 1951 Executive Council of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion met at Headquarters, Harrisburg, 
February 24, at 9:40 a.m., with John 
M. Lumley, President, presiding. 


Rott Catt—Those present were: A. 
Nelson Addleman, Gertrude Barber, 
Thomas E. Carson, Edwin D. Clauss, 
Isabel Epley, Ralph E. Heiges, Floyd 
H. Kilmer, John M. Lumley, Ruth E. 
Krapf, Herbert P. Lauterbach, Law- 
rence E. McKnight, Eugene V. Mori- 
arty, Mrs. Carolyn K. Morton, Jay 
Neff, E. Vernece Saeger, Joseph W. 
Sandy, Jr., D. V. Skala, Lucy A. 
Valero. 

C. Herman Grose, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, represented Francis B. Haas, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Absent but accounted for: Mabel 
Studebaker, NEA State Director. 

G. Baker Thompson, chairman, 
Committee on Legislation, Lewis F. 
Adler, attorney, and members of Head- 
quarters Staff met with the Council. 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Neff, 
seconded by Doctor Heiges, the min- 
utes of the January 20, 1951, meeting 
were approved as submitted to mem- 
bers. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Mr. Lum- 
ley announced the personnel of ap- 
pointive committees; reported on the 
AASA meetings and the Pennsylvania 
Breakfast held at Atlantic City; and 
spoke of his legislative activities and 
meetings with various groups. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—The Executive Secretary presented 
the financial statement for the period 
January 1-31, including the cost of 
the 1950 convention. On motion .of 
Mr. Skala, seconded by Mr. Kilmer, 
the report was approved. 


Lecat ServicE—Mr. Adler informed 
the Council of the status of the O’Dea, 
Coronway, and Travis cases. The legal 
report was accepted on motion of Mr. 
Sandy, seconded by Miss Krapf. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

1. Committees—Mr. Lumley said 
that committees were requested to 
hold meetings at PSEA Headquarters, 
complete their work by October for 
submission of their reports to the 
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Executive Council prior to presenta- 
tion to the House of Delegates, and 
avoid, if possible, programs which 
commit a future committee to a pre- 
determined course of action. He re- 
ferred to the committee which is study- 
ing the reorganization of Association 
committees and departments to avoid 
duplication of activity. 

Miss Krapf reported a meeting of 
the Local Branch Committee on Febru- 
ary 17. She recommended that con- 
vention district presidents invite their 
local branch committee member to the 
executive committee meetings of the 
district to discuss programs for the 
fall local leaders conferences. 

2. Convention Districts—Each of 
the convention district presidents re- 
ported on activities at the convention 
district level. These activities included 
legislative dinners, meetings of execu- 
tive committees, plans for convention 
district meetings next fall, plans for 
increasing membership, and a discus- 
sion of the news release concerning 
the introduction of the salary and sub- 
sidy bills in the General Assembly. 

3. Departments—The president of 
each department gave a progress re- 
port. 


Joint COMMITTEE ON SUPPLY AND DeE- 
mAND—Doctor Heiges presented a re- 
port which contained: 
1. Recommendation for action to 
implement recommendations 2, 
3, and 5 of the report of the 
Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards 
(See page 178, December PSJ) 
2. A statistical study on the supply 
and demand for teachers 


On motion of Miss Barber, seconded 
by Mr. Clauss, the Executive Council 
accepted that part of the report which 
concerned the statistical study. 


DesicNATION OF NEA DELEGATES— 
Miss Saeger, chairman, reported that 
according to our NEA membership, 
Pennsylvania is entitled to 79 NEA 
State delegates, of which five are dele- 
gates-at-large. The committee met Fri- 
day evening, February 23, and ap- 
portioned the delegates in the respec- 
tive convention districts in accordance 
with the established policy of the As- 
sociation. 

The Executive Secretary read the 
following recommendations of the 
committee: 

l. If a designated elected delegate 
cannot attend, the next of the same 
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designation in the preferential list 
from the respective district shall serve 
as a delegate. 

2. If the president of a convention 
district cannot attend, the alternate of 
similar classification shall be designat- 


ed. 


3. If the president of a department. 


cannot attend, the order of alternates 
shall be the vice president and then 
the secretary. 

4. For the next and succeeding 
years, presidents of departments and 
chairmen of the Legislative and Reso- 
lutions Committees shall be delegates- 
at-large. 

5. If the chairmen of the above 
designated committees cannot attend 
the next in rank on the preferential 
ballot for chairman shall be designat- 
ed. 

6. If the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction cannot attend as a dele- 
gate, the Deputy Superintendent shall 
be the first alternate, followed by the 
next in line of the convention district 
list. 

7. June 15 shall be the deadline 
date for filling vacancies. 

On motion of Mr. Kilmer, seconded 
by Mr. Skala, the report and recom- 
mendations of the committee were 
adopted. 

The Council recessed at 12:40 for 
luncheon and reconvened at 1:40 p.m. 
BENJAMIN Fine’s Survey on Epuca- 


TION—Miss Valero distributed re- 
prints of Mr. Fine’s article which ap- 
peared in the January 15, 1951, issue 
of the New York Times. Miss Valero, 
in discussing the study, spoke spe- 
cifically of those sections of the report 
dealing with salaries and the needs of 
the states for qualified teachers. 


WESTERN ConveENTION District REc- 
OMMENDATIONS—The Executive Sec- 
retary read a letter from George W. 
Hoffman, secretary, presenting recom- 
mendations regarding, (1) Frozen de- 
duction retirement rate, and (2) dele- 
gates’ representation to State conven- 
tion. 

Doctor Addleman moved that the 
Retirement Problems Committee con- 
fer with the Retirement Board to clari- 
fy the problem involved in frozen de- 
duction retirement rates. Mr. Neff 
seconded, and the motion carried. It 
was requested that the Retirement 
Problems Committee report on the 
Harmar case at the next meeting of 
the Executive Council. 

The President announced that a 
committee had been appointed to con- 
sider the question of delegate repre- 
sentation to the State convention. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
—Doctor Heiges reported that in view 
of the study made by a subcommittee 
on certification and the report of the 
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Education 
and Professional Standards in the De- 
cember issue of the JOURNAL, and in 
view of the relation to supply, we rec- 


Commission on Teacher 


ommend that changes should be 
sought in three certification regula- 
tions of the State Council of Educa- 
tion as shown below. We further rec- 
ommend that the Executive Council 
authorize the transmittal of these rec- 
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ommendations to the State Council of 
Education: 

Elementary-Temporary Standard Cer- 
tificates—That after September 1, 
1951, six semester hours of approved 
elementary education be required be- 
fore a holder of a college certificate 
valid in the secondary field is issued 
an Elementary-Temporary Standard 
Certificate. 


| Requirements for certification in sec- 
| ondary academic fields—That after 


September 1, 1953, thirty semester 


| hours in the specific field shall be re- 


quired for secondary school certifica- 
tion in the following subjects: Eng- 
lish, science, and social studies; and 
twenty-four semester hours shall be 
required in the following subjects: 
foreign languages, mathematics, speech, 
geography, and all other academic 
subjects. 

That after September 1, 1951, all col- 
lege provisional certificates will be 
valid for three years of teaching, but 
shall become invalid unless made per- 
manent within five years after date of 
issue. Such lapsed certificates may be 
revalidated by meeting additional re- 
quirements to be set forth by the 


| State Council of Education. 


On motion of Mr. Sandy, seconded 
by Doctor Carson, the Executive 


| Council approved these three recom- 


mendations. 


| ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR DE- 
| PARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


—Mr. Lauterbach reported that the 
balance in the budget allocation for 


| the Department of Classroom Teachers 
| was not adequate to carry on its ac- 
| tivities to the end of the present fiscal 


year including sending representatives 


| to the Northeastern Regional Confer- 


| Northeastern Conference 


ence of Classroom Teachers at Wood- 
stock, Vermont. 

Miss Valero said that in setting up 
the budget for the current fiscal year, 
the amount required for the Bedford 
Springs meeting was an unknown fac- 
tor and also it was assumed that the 


would be 


| held in Washington, D. C., as in previ- 


ous years. On motion of Miss Valero, 


| seconded by Mr. Skala, an additional 


$500 was allocated to the Department 
of Classroom Teachers for this fiscal 
year. 


| RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE DEPART- 


MENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS—Mr. 


_ Lauterbach presented the following 


recommendations from the Department 


of Classroom Teachers: 

1. That presidents of convention 
districts invite their district’s member 
of the Executive Board of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers to the 
next meeting of their executive coim- 
mittees with a view to organizing De- 
partments of Classroom Teachers in 
those convention districts in which 
they do not exist, and further, that the 
presidents of convention districts re- 
quire reports on the Classroom Teach- 
ers Department activities. 

2. That the PSEA inform local ad- 
ministrators of Association committee 
appointees and ask for cooperation 
when released time is justified; and 
further, that every means be used to 
encourage classroom teacher participa- 
tion in Association activities. 

It was pointed out that no action 
was required on the first recommenda- 
tion and the second recommendation 
is now a part of the regular policy of 
the Association. 


REPoRT OF COMMITTEE ON SALARY 
SCHEDULE FOR HEADQUARTERS STAFF 
—Doctor Addleman, chairman, re- 
ported that his committee was work- 
ing on the salary schedule and at the 
present time had but one recommenda- 
tion. Doctor Addleman moved that 
any secretary or typist, who is now 
receiving less than $3,000 per year. 
be given a temporary increase adjust- 
ment of ten per cent of the respective 
salary to be paid within the next four 
months of the present fiscal year. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. Neff and 
carried. 


LEGISLATION AFFECTING SCHOOL 
Nurses—Doctor Carson reported the 
concern of the school nurses regard- 
ing reported legislation which would 
take them out of the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Public Instruction 
and place them in the Health Depart- 
ment. The President read the follow- 
ing action taken at the February 3 
meeting of the PSEA Committee on 
Legislation: “Moved by Miss Champ- 
lin, seconded by Miss Epley, that we 
re-affirm our belief that school nurses 
as integral members of school educa- 
tional systems should be retained un- 
der the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Motion carried.” 

The Executive Council, on motion 
of Doctor Carson, seconded by Mr. 
Skala, re-affirmed the action of the 
Legislative Committee with regard to 
school nurses. 
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MEAL Function, SAN Francisco Con- 
VENTION OF THE NEA—The Execu- 
tive Secretary read a communication 
from the NEA requesting a report on 
plans for any meal functions during 
the NEA convention at San Francisco. 
On motion of Miss Valero, seconded 
by Miss Saeger, the Executive Coun- 
cil voted to hold a Pennsylvania Din- 
ner during the San Francisco meeting. 


RECOMMENDATION OF THE UNITED LEc- 
ISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF LUZERNE 
CounTty—Miss Krapf read the follow- 
ing recommendation: The United Leg- 
islative Committee of Luzerne County 
recommends that the Legislative Com- 
mittee of PSEA consider legislation re- 
questing school boards to give 90 days’ 
notice to a teacher who is to be retired 
and that the school board also notify 
the Retirement Board of the proposed 
retirement 90 days before the effective 
date. 

It was the consensus that this rec- 
ommendation be referred to Robert 
A. Rosenkrance, chairman, Commit- 
tee on Retirement Problems. 


REPorRT ON LEcIsLATION—The Execu- 
tive Council listened to a report on 
legislation from G. Baker Thompson, 
chairman of the Committee on Legis- 
lation. Mr. Thompson referred to the 
February 26 issue of the Education 
Bulletin which contained information 
regarding the introduction of the sal- 
ary and subsidy bills. He told of ad- 
ditional PSEA bills which will be -in- 
troduced during the week of February 
26 and commented specifically on the 
high calibre sponsors secured for all 
PSEA legislation. Mr. Thompson 
spoke of the need for assistance from 
the convention district presidents in 
securing Contact Committee reports. 
The Executive Council then discussed. 
specific phases of PSEA legislation. 


Next MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
Councit—The Executive Council 
agreed on March 31 as the date of the 
next meeting of the Executive Council. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 3:10 p.m., on mo- 
tion of Mr. Kilmer, seconded by Miss 
Saeger, the Executive Council ad- 
journed.—H. E. Gayman, Executive 
Secretary 


Legislative Committee 

The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters on Saturday, 
March 3, at 9:30 a.m., with G. Baker 


Thompson, chairman, presiding. 
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Rott Catt—Those present were: Nor- 
man C. Brillhart, Cathleen M. Champ- 
lin, Lee E. Corter, John Duronio, Isa- 
bel Epley, Harvey E. Gayman, William 
E. Griffith, Joseph Siegman, Mabel 
Simmons, G. Baker Thompson, and 
T. Stuart Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: 
A. Kearney. 

John M. Lumley, President, A. Clair 
Moser, Raymond C. Webster, Fred P. 
Hare, Jr., and Lewis F. Adler of Head- 


quarters Staff met with the Committee. 


Walter 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Griffith. 
seconded by Miss Simmons, the min- 
utes of the February 3 meeting were 
approved. 


Status oF Lecistation—Mr. Webster 
and Mr. Moser reported in detail on 
the status of PSEA legislation as in- 
troduced and in preparation. Atten- 
tion was directed to S. B. 219 by 
Messrs. Stevenson, Haluska, Mahany. 
and Mallery, which would permit the 
extension of Social Security to public 





“stu DY TOURS 


Earn credits while enjoying stimulating vaca- 
tions of intellectual opportunities 


EUROPE SOUTH AMERICA MEXICO 
35 to 76 days. Total cost $345 to $1375 


STUDY ABROAD, INC. 


250 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 





The ALLAIRE 


. . . on Jersey’s famous shore at Spring Lake 
Beach. Here by the ocean, and lovely country 
too... you’ll live in another world. Whether 
you come for a quiet, restful retreat, or a 
vacation filled with a variety of sports and 
entertainment . . . you’ll store up hours of 
pleasant memories, to be recalled again and 
again. Reasonable Rates! 
For details and rates, write to: 


ALLAIRE HOTEL, NEW YORK OFFICE 
500 Fifth Ave., Suite 940, New York 18, N. Y. 





SPARHAWK HALL—OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


. . at the Salt Water’s Edge . . . sun, sea, 
air, pleasant hours of quiet relaxation, 
or the more vigorous pleasure of surf 


bathing, golf, fishing, tennis and other sports. 
. New England hospitality, excellent cuisine, 
and the best in comfort and service. For 
details, 
Write to 
SPARHAWK HALL—NEW YORK OFFICE 
500 Fifth Ave., Suite 940, New York 18, N. Y. 






















ESCORTED 
10 UJ RS To California, Colorado, Gia- 

cier, Yellowstone, Zion-Bryce, 

Pacific North West, Canadian 

Rockies, Black Hills, Dude Ranch, Alaska, 

Hawaii, NewYork, New England, E.Canada, 

Gaspe, Smoky Mit’s., New Orleans, Florida, 

Ozarks, Mexico, Bermuda. 

17th Annual Escorted Tours 

° Travel through 13 countries of 
Evrope by Motor Coach. See 
Rome, Lisieux, Lourdes, Padua, 
Assisi, Paris, 

London, Dublin. $1245 up 

describing all tours or individual 

folders free on request. 


Romona Hayes Healy, Ph.B.,M.A.,J.D.,Mgr. 
VANDERBILT BETTER TOURS ~ 


“89 EAST” MADISON st., CHICAGO 3 


Folder T 














WHERE TO GO 
EUROPE? MEXICO? SOUTH AMERICA? 
CALIFORNIA? WEST INDIES? FLOR- 
IDA? etc. 
Before making definite arrangements for your 
vacation we suggest that you ask for our com- 
plete folder featuring TOURS & CRUISES, 
as well as freighter trips. 
Reserv. for air and steamer at tariff rates— 
no service charge. 


OVERLAND OVERSEAS TOURS 
55 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





WESTERN EUROPEAN TOUR 


For a most delightful summer, visit Western 
Europe and do your share towards better 
world understanding. See eleven countries: 
Holland, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, France, England, Scotland, North- 
ern Ireland and Ireland. 
For full details write: 
ST. THOMAS TRAVEL SERVICE 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 18, New York 
Est. 1930 





Summer Courses 
UNIVERSITY OF MADRID 
Fourth Annual Study-Travel Session 
Educators, Students, enjoy memorable experi- 
ences in learning and living! Courses in 
Spanish Language, Art and Culture, at their 
source,--plus recreational program. 
For details, write now to: 
SPANISH STUDENT TOURS, INC. 
500 Fifth Ave. New York 18, N. ¥; 





“Gateway to Cape Cod” 
CLIFF HOTEL and COTTAGES 
NORTH SCITUATE BEACH, MASS. 
18 miles South of Boston 
e On its own Private Sandy Beach. 


e Superb meals. Famous Sunday Buffet. 
e Informal attire, yet refined friendly 
atmosphere. 


e Within 25 miles radius lie Boston’s Edu- 
cational and historical points of interest. 

e Golf, tennis, sailing, fishing. Gay planned 
social programs. 

e Dancing nightly in the Brazilian Bamboo 
Cocktail Lounge or on the open air Deck 
overlooking the Atlantic. 

e Catholic and Protestant Churches nearby. 

Sensible Rates: Medified American Plan, in- 

cluding Breakfast and Dinner, frem $49 

weekly per person, double occupancy. Euro- 
pean Plan, $28 weekly per person, double 
occupancy. 

For beautiful Kodachrome pictorial folder, 
reservations write, E. KENT, SECY. 











Regardless of what your Vacation Plans may be 


it costs you nothing extra to write 


ANNE EGAN TRAVEL SERVICE 


Park Bldg., 351 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Agents: ALL TOUR COMPANIES; STEAMSHIP and AIR LINES; GREYHOUND BUS 


Rates cheerfully given on short or long trips. 
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employes in Pennsylvania to all those 
now covered under the Federal Social 
Security Act. It was pointed out that 
while this legislation would, if adopt- 
ed, permit coverage for part-time pub- 
lic employes of Pennsylvania and oth- 
ers in local municipal groups not cov- 
ered by retirement systems, it would 
not safeguard the independence and 
integrity of School and State Retire- 
ment Systems if at some future time 
the Federal Congress should by amend- 
ment broaden the Federal Social Se- 
curity Act to include such coverage. 

The Committee gave approval to 
the bill insofar as its present intent 
was concerned, but insisted that 
amendments be drafted and presented 
to the sponsors to make sure that our 
policy with reference to the School 
and State Retirement Systems be reg- 
istered initially in the Pennsylvania 
Legislature rather than in the Federal 
Congress. 

At 11:00 a.m. a group of secondary 


school principals, consisting of Joseph 
N. Maddocks, Altoona; J. E. Nancar- 
row, Upper Darby; J. Franck Dennis, 
Wilkes-Barre; J. E. Wherry, Penn 
Twp., Allegheny County; I. Paul Hand- 
werk, Bethlehem, appeared before the 
Committee. Mr. Maddocks, spokesman, 
stated that the high school principals 
were dissatisfied with the salary sched- 
ule as proposed in H. B. 333. 

The Committee pointed out to the 
group that the provisions of H. B. 333 
with reference to principals were those 
adopted by the House of Delegates, 
that no request for amendments had 
been made to the House of Delegates, 
and that the provisions of the law 
which indicated the basic salaries list- 
ed were for 180 days with additional 
compensation for additional days’ 
service would provide a schedule more 
liberal than that which they were pro- 
posing. After discussion the group 
withdrew. 

The Committee in executive session 








200 Sunrise Highway 


grades. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Rockville Centre, Long Island, N. Y. 


Excellent teaching positions at top salaries—School Psychologist, Nurse, Guidance, 
Radio and Drama, Language Arts, Reading Specialist, Home Ec., Art, 
Science, Social Studies, English, Library, Commercial, Administration and Elementary 


10th Year 


Music, Math., 


Write for registration form 











632-33 Witherspoon Bidg. 


5-1745 


Kingsley 5-1746 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Thirty-two years of success in public school, private school and college placement 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware is at your service here. 


Personal Discriminating Service 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney 


E. F. Maloney, Jr. } Managers 











HAVE YOU TRIED . 


THE READING TEACHER AGENCY 
200 PHILADELPHIA AVE. 
SHILLINGTON, READING, PA. 











NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 





Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 
Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 

G. E 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


DWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 














Access to Universities 
TEACHERS 


ADAMS ian 


$2,400 STARTING SALARIES $4,000 
WE PLACE TEACHERS 


$4,200 MAXIMUMIN MOST AREAS = $5,300 


NO REGISTRATION FEE— 13TH YEAR 
T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C 


TEACHERS—Increase your oppor- 
tunities. Teach in the West where 
Salaries are Best. If interested in ad- 
vancement—Inquire Now. 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Columbia Bldg., Spokane, Washington 
Member N.A.T.A. C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 
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agreed to press for the provisions of 
the bill as adopted by the House of 
Delegates and introduced in the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and authorized the 
Chairman of the Committee so to no- 
tify the group and to request them to 
join wholeheartedly in securing the 
passage of H. B. 333 without amend- 
ment. 

Following a luncheon recess the 
Committee reconvened at 2:15 and 
reviewed in detail the various bills 
that had been introduced to date. 

The Chairman then called for points 
of view from different members of the 
Committee as comments and commu- 
nications had come to them from the 
field. 

At 5:40 p.m., on motion of Mr. 
Griffith, seconded by Mr. Williams, 
the Committee adjourned.—H. E. 
GayMAN, Secretary 


School Districts Report 


Salary Increases 

In answer to a questionnaire sent 
out by the director of research of the 
PSEA, school districts in Pennsylvania 
reported on salary increases granted 
September, 1950, for the school term 
1950-51. A mimeographed report of 
the replies received to this question- 
naire was released on January 18, 1951. 

This report has been sent to presi- 
dents of PSEA Local Branches, coun- 
ty and district superintendents, and 
supervising principals of the State. 
Those interested in seeing it should 
contact one of these individuals. 


Pamphlets Available 

In the fall of 1949 the Professional 
Planning Committee of the PSEA pre- 
pared a series of pamphlets under the 
general title “Let’s Look Ahead in 
Pennsylvania.” 

Of the 100,000 printed approxi- 
mately 97,000 have been distributed 
during 1949-50 through requests from 
local branches and other organiza- 
tions such as PTA, Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Chambers 
of Commerce, public schools and col- 
leges. 

Still available for free distribution 
to those who desire them are the fol- 
lowing pamphlets: 

The Out-of-School Youth and Adult 

(400) 

The College Youth (1200) 

The Education of the Teacher (400) 

The Administration of Schools (900) 
Requests for the above titles will be 
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filled without cost in the order re- 
ceived until the supply is exhausted. 
Single copies of the other six titles in 
the series are available on request. 





Experience, from page 324 

his victim, ambition’s ladder is weak, 
the intolerant meets with intolerance, 
the proud are humbled. We learn not 
to condone human frailties, but rather 
to understand them, for potentially 
they reside in all of us. 

Next to a genuine respect for the 
child, the arousing of a great curi- 
osity is important, for education is a 
life-long process. If we can devolop a 
person who can assume responsibility 
for continuing his education, then we 
can be sure that life is development, 
and that developing and growing is 
life. 

Last September in a discussion of the 
theatre a boy inquired, “Isn’t that too 
difficult for us? Shouldn’t we wait un- 
til we are older?” A few months later 
after his first attendance at a legiti- 
mate theatre and a symphony concert 
that boy said he understood the nega- 
tive answer I had given to his ques- 
tion. In June the same boy recalled as 
highlights of the year Horowitz’s play- 
ing of a piano concerto, Katherine 
Hepburn’s performance in “As You 
Like It,” and the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo; he enjoyed a revival of 
“The Student Prince” as much as the 
more recent “Brigadoon”; he would 
have been immensely disappointed if I 
had not arranged a trip to see the 
Chicago company in “Kiss Me, Kate” 
under the stars at the Pitt stadium. 

The English teacher has the best op- 
portunity in the world to teach the 
child to reflect, and therefore to start 
him on the path to good, growing, 
constantly maturing citizenship. The 
boy or girl who can say “I love life” 
and who has learned to be happy, who 
is reaching for the stars, is no prob- 
lem; he is too busy. He becomes a 
good citizen for his life is full, and 
furthermore, full of promise. To help 
to make free, self-disciplined citizens 
of a democratic country is a big job, 
but it seems to me that our field has a 
head start in the most natural way of 
accomplishing that task. Our job 
above everything else is to open the 
wide vistas so that 


“ 


. all experience is an arch wherethro’ 

Gleams that untraveled world, whose mar- 
gin fades 

For ever and for ever when | move.” 
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Green Pennant Program 
Proves Effective 


In a few short months, the Green 
Pennant Program has emerged from 
the embryonic stage to the point 
where it is now recognized as one of 
the most potent safety instruments ever 
designed. Endorsed by the Governor’s 
Highway Safety Advisory Committee 
only last fall, the campaign is a con- 
tinuing one aimed at thwarting traffic 
tragedies among children in ele- 
mentary and high schools throughout 


the Commonwealth. Already it has 
proved its worth. 

“In those areas where the plan has 
been functioning, it has brought 
amazing results,” Secretary of Revenue 
Otto F. Messner, chairman of the Ad- 
visory -Committee, declares. “It is 
credited with keeping the record of 
many schools free from injuries or 
deaths to their pupils from motor 
vehicle mishaps. Our goal is to make 
it State-wide.” 

A prime requisite to its effectiveness 
is the whole-hearted cooperation of the 








Nation-wide Assistance 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of TEACHERS: 


GENCIES 


Administrators 





+ ent a 


A agaiagaa organization for the standardization and improvement of 





bk 





ment service. 


re in the interests of education. School 
executives and classroom teachers are invited to write to members of 
the association when in need of the highest type of teacher place- 





516 N. Charles Street 


Mulberry 6850 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member—N.A.T.A. 


We offer a reliable school and college placement service under the direction of a staff of 
experienced school and college teachers. If you are a teacher seeking a position or an execu- 
tive seeking a teacher, write for information. (Established 1925) 


Baltimore 1, Maryland 


William K. Yocum, Manager 





BRYAN 


Member——N.A.T.A. 


Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 


M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GREULICH 


PEnnypacker 5-1223 





C. H. Gordinier, Manager 
A large and permanent clientele 


TEACHERS NEEDED - 
Register Now With 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


‘ Member National Association of Teachers Agencies -— 


Phone 3-5797 


CONTINUAL DEMAND 


202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 
No charge to school officials 





hundreds of splendid positions. 


Write immediately. 


Established 1880 


Write immediately. 


TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. 
Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—more 
same management—gives you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


We have, officially listed, 


than a quarter of a century under the 


71st Year 





944-994 Union Trust Bldg. 


your service. 
Atlantic 1-5398 





PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
(Founded 1924) 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Excellent positions listed every month of the year. Elementary, bn school, college 
and administrative. Our experience as a former teacher, pn a 
dent, our specialization in teacher placement, and ide 


Member N.A.T.A. 


Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


= superinten- 
tacts are at 


John B. Ritter, Manager 
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teacher. And that is easy, officials have 
found, once the purposes and benefits 
of the program are explained. He or 
she emphasizes to children in the class- 
room the wisdom of crossing and walk- 
ing along streets and highways in a 
safe manner, obeying traffic signs and 
signal lights, riding bicycles properly, 
giving strict obedience to members of 
the School Safety Patrol. In short, the 
teacher tries to instill in the minds of 
students a constant awareness of traffic 
hazards. 

The Green Pennant safety routine 


calls for detailed reports of motor ac- 

cidents involving every pupil, whether 

near the school premises, enroute to or 

from school, or at home, and operates 

24 hours a day, seven days a week. 

The official Green Pennant is awarded 
See Green Pennant, page 348 
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"Yours... for the asking’ 


Advertisers in the JourNAL prefer to send 
the booklets and other material offered di- 
rectly to teachers or administrators. If in- 
tended for use by children, the listing will 











experience and _ service, 


Pennsylvania Group Offices— 





S-T-R-E-T-C-H 
YOUR 
DOLLARS 


Your dollars must do a man sized job today to meet the 
higher living costs—and to pay for hospital, surgical and 
medical expenses, when disability strikes. 

Loss of Income because of illness and accidents is more 
serious today than ever before. 


TODAY’S BEST VALUE: 


Wise insurance buyers know that they can s-t-r-e-t-c-h small 
premium investments to a substantial monthly income— 
when disabled—by means of the WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
GROUP SALARY REPLACEMENT PLAN. 

From the standpoint of SECURITY, returns to policy-owners, 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL’S 
Group insurance is the BEST BUY. 


PROTECT YOUR SALARY 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


(Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois) 


Investment Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Perry Building, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


PROTECT ALL 








so indicate but the material should be or- 
dered by the teacher. To save time wr-te 
the advertisers directly or use the coupon 
below. 


3lb See All the World Here in America 
Greyhound’s newest wall mural. 8 feet 
long. Lithographed in full color. Shows 
9 outstanding beautiful spots in Amer- 
ica compared with similar spots in 
other parts of the world. Includes 4 
lesson topics. One to a teacher. (Grey- 
hound Lines) 
5lb New Mexico, the Land of Enchaiut- 
ment is a 32 page illustrated booklet. 
52b Historical Trails Through New Mexico 
is an illustrated map, 17 x 22 inches. 
53b Official Highway Map of New Mexico 
(New Mexico State Tourist Bureau) 
56b Hawaiian vacation folders containing 
complete itineraries, costs, are available 
through United Air Lines offices. 
57b Folder describing teaching aids and 
classroom materials on air transporta- 
tion. (United Air Lines) 
Railroad Film Directory—A_ 54-page 
illustrated guide describing approxi- 
mately 200 motion pictures and slide 
films. Gives addresses of railroads, in- 
dustrial firms, or commercial distribu- 
tors from whom films may be borrowed. 
rented, or purchased for school use. 
Nearly all films listed are 16mm. In- 
dexed by subject and by title. One to a 
teacher (Association of American Rail- 
roads) 
“The Tar Heel State” is a well illus- 
trated 20 page booklet touching the 
high points of North Carolina’s history 
and its present day opportunities for 
work or play. (North Carolina Dept. 
of Conservation and Development) 
71b Illustrated folder describing 51 tours 
to Europe, South America, Hawaii, Ber- 
muda, the West Indies, California, Colo- 
rado, New York, New England, Eastern 
Canada, Pacific Northwest, New Or- 
leans, Florida, Yellowstone, Smoky 
Mountains, Glacier, Canadian Rockies, 
Zion-Bryce. (Vanderbilt Better Tours) 
58b The Co-ordinated Classroom is an il- 
lustrated, 48- page report by Darell 
Boyd Harmon. It covers every phase of 
seating, lighting, and, decoration prob- 
lems in the classroom and their effect 
on children’s posture, vision, and gener- 
al welfare. (The American Seating 
Company) 
A Miracle of Modern Chemistry is a 
chart which shows the derivatives which 
emanate from coal. (Bituminous Coal 
Tnstitute) 


64b 


68b 


50b 








USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked 
in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed 
for each item checked. 





3Ib  Slb: 52b ~53b —56b 7b 
64b «=668b So 71b-) So 58b Ss 50b 
Name PRP SLi sekedn at es PEA fe 
Subject taught ..........0.0........ Grade 
School name Lets 
City State: ...... 
Enrolment: Boys ............... Girls 
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Le Francats Moperne. Livre I. 424 pp. 
$2.72. Livre II. 472 pp. Illus. $3.20. 
Albert L. Cru and Aurea Guinnard, 
Marywood College, Scranton. Macmillan 


The first year text offers introduction to 
the study of French grammar with extensive 
reading material. The language is _ intro- 
duced in its simplest form and the study 
develops by graded steps. Vocabulary is 
based on the Vander Beke frequency list 
and its acquisition is provided for by short 
word lists, exercises, and repetition. The 
words in the lists are presented in the order 
of their appearance in the text. Words are 
phonetically transcribed in order to facilitate 
pronunciation, and phonetic tables and 
charts appear in the Appendix. The ad- 
vanced grammar provides for college en- 
trance requirements. It presents effectively 
the subjunctive mood and prepositions. Each 
lesson opens with a short review of the 
first year grammar. The advanced grammar 
material is based on the excerpts of classi- 
cal French authors. 


SECRETS AND SuRPRISES. Irmengarde Eberle. 
244 pp. $1.64. Do anp Dare. Stories 
and Poems selected by Barbara Nolen. 
304 pp. $1.76. Do anp LEARN to Ac- 
company Do anp Dare. 128 pp. $0.48. 
Heath 


Additional books in the Reading for In- 
terest Series. In “Secrets and Surprises,” 
the first three sections deal with life in a 
little town, in a big city, and in the country. 
The last two sections open up more unusual 
vistas of life on a ranch and in a fishing 
town. Poems appropriate to the stories are 
included in each section. “Do and Dare” is 
a collection which includes realistic stories 
of children’s experiences, stories of animals, 
inventions, natural science, tall tales, folk 
and fairy tales, Indian stories, and stories 
of pioneer life. The first book is for grade 
two; the second for grade three. 


Desk Dictionary. Edited by C. L. Barn- 
hart. 896 pp. Illus. Doubleday. $2.75 
This new dictionary contains only one 
alphabetical listing for each word. The com- 
monest meaning is listed first, followed by 
those used less frequently. The pronuncia- 
tion key is adapted to modern, everyday 
usage. There are 80,000 main entries, over 
700 pictures, 10,000 explanatory phrases, 
and 5,000 synonyms and antonyms. There 
are special sections on punctuation, letter 
writing, grammar, and proofreading. 


HanpBOOK OF ENGLISH. Book 2. J. E. War- 
riner. 608 pp. Harcourt, Brace. $1.96 

\ handbook for the eleventh and twelfth 
grades in which every major principle is 
given explanation and accompanied by ex- 
ercises. It is the second of a two-book series 
for the high school. It goes beyond Book 1 





in two ways: First, one-third of the chapters | 


present new material not covered in the 
earlier grades; second, many of the topics 
occurring in Book 1 are presented more ex- 
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tensively. The study of verbs is an example. 
A major emphasis is the attention given to 
the construction and improvement of sen- 
tences. Four chapters of Part 5 and five 


chapters of Part 6 on writing compositions 
present techniques for high school writing. 


Tue Story or Canapa. G. W. Brown and 
Eleanor Harman. 448 pp. Illus. Heath. 
$3 

An elementary history of our neighbor 
to the north. It was first written for Cana- 
dian children but will give children of the 

United States a picture of the development 

of the Northern Hemisphere which will re- 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you find interesting and helpful 





ALL YOUNG .FOLKS 


like to do Tricks 


To do a trick well young people will 
stay at it until they get it. Believing 
this is a happy, natural motivation 
for self-discipline and perseverance 
which carry over into the total be- 
havior pattern, certain teachers are 
experimenting in the classroom with 


such tricks as these below: 


THE TRICK: ‘Io remove a strip of 
newspaper one column wide 


ed 
7 


B ... by eight inches long from 

ee 4 ay 
» -», under a standing foun- 
\¢», tain-pen cap. HOW TO 
tors DO IT: Moisten the 


“ -) fingertip and 
‘YW forcefully strike part 


of paper extending over table’s edge. 


THE TRICK: ‘Io drop ten or more coins 
into a glass, already filled to the brim, 
without spilling a drop. HOW TO DO IT: 
Water will not spill 







over the top as 


: gow long as you 
yj ~ 7 drop each coin 


Be § “ad | i 
y into the glass 


j 
3 sPekety 





edgewise and 
do it very, 
very gently. 





TRICK ABOVE: ‘To hold a napkin at two 
opposite ends, and, without letting go, 
tie it into a knot. HOW TO DO IT: 
Fold your arms first. Now grasp one 
end of the napkin in each hand. Hold 
on to the napkin as you unfold your 
arms and, presto, your napkin will be 
tied into a beautiful knot. 


THE TRICK: ‘Io support a coin the size 
of a 50£ piece on the center of a piece 

.# of paper that has 
the dimensions of 
a dollar bill which 
is suspended be- 





Zs tween two glasses 
and glasses must be placed so 
that they are at least 3 in. apart. 
HOW TO DO IT: Just fold the paper in 
half lengthwise and fold each side 
again. The coin will stay up indefinitely. 


ABOVE TRICKS courtesy CoRONET and Copyright, 1950, by Esquire, INc. 


The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of wholesome, delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM satisfies between-meal 
““sweet-call’’ without interfering with appetite. And the 
pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright and clean. 
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PB pee 

sult in a sympathetic understanding of Can- 
ada. The keynote of the book is the story 
form of presentation. The stories are told 
in many ways—dialogue, first person nar- 
ratives by supposed eye-witnesses or actors 
in historical events, excerpts from diaries, 
family letters, a radio script. Although the 
stories ‘reflect the contemporary idiom as 
far as possible, the vocabulary has been 
carefully chosen and is simple throughout. 
The book is lavishly illustrated. The pic- 
tures and maps, half of them in color, are 
based on contemporary drawings, portraits, 
photographs, and prints; on historical re- 
constructions; and on personal observation 
by the authors at historic places. 





EpDUCATION—THE WELLSPRING OF DeMocra- 
cy. Earl James McGrath, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. 126 pp. Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, University, 
Alabama. $2.50 


Commissioner McGrath views the present 
status of American public education, from 
the elementary grades through the graduate 
school, with emphasis on critical problems, 
proposed solutions, and needed changes. 
His thesis is that American education must 
be strengthened from top to bottom and 
extended to additional millions of youth if 
the democratic American way of life is to 
prevail over the attacks of militant totali- 
tarianism. 


Books Received 


Beckley-Cardy Company, 1632 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill.: 
Cowsoy Sam. Edna Walker Chandler. 
$1.20 


Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe 
St., Peoria 3, Ill.: 
CasocHon Jewetry Maxine. Arthur & 
Lucille Sanger. $3.50 


Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 

bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 

Curist’s Preacners—According to the 
New Testament. P. H. Anderson. $2.50 

THe FEeLtowsHip oF Marriace. W. L. 
Ludlow. $2 

HEALING THE Nations. Lillian M. Corey 
Eisele. $1.50 

Passinc THE Love or Women. Elisabeth 
Stoughton Griffiths. $2.75 

THe Secret or Happiness. T. D. Landels. 
$1.75 


Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 

1G: Ne Ys 

Brack Beauty. Anna Sewell. Adapted by 
E. G. Punkay. $1.35 

A Couracreous Conoguest. The Life Story 
of F. D. R. Mabel Montgomery. Edited 
by H. I. Christ. $1.38 

Pre AND Prejupice. Jane Austen. 
Adapted by Ollie Depew. Edited by H. 
S. Robinson. $1.35 

Por’s Stories AND Poems. Adapted by 
Ollie Depew. Edited by H. S. Robinson. 
$1.29 


D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave, 

Boston 16, Mass.: 

Junior EncuisH 1n Action. J. C. Tressler 
and Marguerite B. Shelmadine. Book 
1, $2.12. Book 2, $2.12. Book 3, $2.28, 
Fifth Edition 

METHODS OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. Re- 
vised and Enlarged. Gertrude Forrester. 
$4.25 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y.: 
Automotive Enernes. W. H. Crouse. $1.60 


Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 

WY.s 

Fun Ovutpoors. Sports Readers. Mary 
Louise Friebele, Frances C. Smith, and 
Bernice Osler Frissell. $1.96 

PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN Democracy. Sec- 
ond Revision. S. H. Patterson, A. W. S. 
Little, and H. R. Burch. $3.48 

THe Wortp or Numsers. Arithmetic 
Workbook, 4. Dale Carpenter, G. L. 
Anderson, and D. A. Johnson 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 


FirtH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CITIZEN- 
sHip. May 20-24, 1950. $0.50 

WOTP News. January, 1951 

Wortp ORGANIZATION OF THE TEACHING 
Proresston. Proceedings of the Fourth 
Delegate Assembly, Ottawa, Canada, 
July 17-23, 1950. $0.50 

The above publications may be secured 

from the National Education Association, 











New WINSTON Texts Based on 





UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Summer Sessions and Semesters 
1951 


Arranged for— 
Beginning Freshmen 
Upperclassmen 
Graduate Students 
Non-Degree Students 


June 18-29 
July 2-August 10 


Pre-Two Weeks 
Six Weeks (Day) 
Eight Weeks (Science) July 2-August 24 
Six Weeks (Evening) June 18-July 27 
Eight Weeks (Evening Mathematics) June 18-August 10 
Post-Two Weeks August 13-August 24 
Twelve Weeks (Beginning Freshmen) June 18-Sept.7 
Twelve Weeks (Engineers) June 18-Sept. 7 
Twelve Weeks (Mathematics) June 11-August 31 
Eight Weeks (Law) June 11-August 4 


For Information, write 


Director, Summer Sessions 











Course of Study Recommended 
in BULLETIN 233-B 


NEIGHBORS IN THE UNITED STATES 


AND CANADA—Grade 5 


NEIGHBORS IN LATIN AMERICA — 
Grade 6 


The two titles above are part of “OUR NEIGHBORS SERIES” by 
Norman Carls 


J. Russell Smith Frank Sorenson 


TOWARD MODERN AMERICA 
Grade 5 


By Mabel Snedaker and Maxine Dunfee 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1010 Arch Street 


Philadelphia 7 
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1951 SUMMER SCHOOL Cornell 


June 25-August 3 
Professional training for teachers, counselors, 


principals, and superintendents. Univer sity 


June 25-August 17 


Academic courses in subject matter fields. 195] SU MMER SESSION 


Romney bg ges es a wide reer of 
undergraduate and graduate courses. classes 
meet five days a week. July 2 to August 1 


| * 


H * 
Special Features Elementary, Secondary and Higher Education 
Training of Elementary Teachers Biological and Physical Sciences 


Safety Education program for training of teachers 
English, Speech and Drama 


Conferences on Guidance and Secondary School 
Curriculum Languages Literature 
Courses in Visual Education and History needed ; 
for permanent certification Psychology Philosophy 
Air-Age Education Workshop Mathematics Engineering 
Take those needed courses while spending your Industrial and Labor Relations 
summer in one of Central Pennsylvania’s beauty : : 
spots. Agriculture Home Economics 
* 
2 
For complete details, write to 
W. H. SAUVAIN For further information address: 
Director of Six-Week Summer School Director of the Summer Session 
Bucknell University P P 
LEWISBURG, PA. Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
C—44 









































Low-cost, pleasure-packed trips... 
ready now with GREYHOUND’S 


4 
“inn 


‘e/ 





We'll arrange Express-Paid Tours, make reservations, 
pian sightseeing, help you select the trip you want! 


“VPS”—It’s yours for the asking! It’s _ plans for carefree trips of all types—in- 
available throughout the United States cluding Amazing America Tours, with 
and Canada... and it’s your guarantee transportation, hotel accommodations, 
of a grand vacation. special sightseeing, and entertainment 

Greyhound’s Vacation Planning Serv- —at one low price! Send for the free 
ice is designed to give you complete folder with full details on this service. 


ed 
@eeeeeeeeeee ee eeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 














4444444668 


: FREE! Folder with 40 Pre-planned Vacation Trips! : 

: Mail coupon to Grey- 

° ae infomation NAME ° 

e enter, 105 W. Mad- ° 

Al LOT MORE TRAVEL FOR A LOT LESS MONEY! * ison $t., Chicago 2, : 
e Illinois for folder on ADDRESS e 

e ‘Vacation Planning e 
REYHOUND 22°" | om 7} 
Ps ST-4-51 ya 

@®@eeeeeeeeeeoeeeeee Geese eeeeee eevee eeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


TRESSLER’S 


e e e U. S. Government 
kng lish in Action, | Smo ae seo a eae 
$0.20 


| Ss S E ol 
FIFTH EDITION notes | 


These publications may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
DG 





Courses I, II, III, IV for Grades 9, 10, 11, 12 


Retains the famous Tressler Activities-Handbook organiza- 





tion perfected in thousands of classrooms. Keeps pace with | SAaceltensene 


linguistic and English teaching studies, new state and city | Avupio-Visuat Aw Caraxoc. Bulletin 208. 

A listing of Films and Equipment and 
the Colleges and Universities Where 
New, up-to-date activities and new, result-getting exercises. These Materials Are Available. Penn. 
SYLVANIA’S Fiy1nc Criasses. Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


syllabi, and the suggestions of outstanding English teachers. | 


New format, cartoons, and lively writing. 


Tue BivuE Book or 16MM Fits. Twenty- 


Complete with Teacher's Manuals, Answer Books, and sixth Aunosl Ahlen. 1961. Kdecationd 
Practice Books. Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, 
Til. $1.50 


DANMARKBOGEN. Denmark in Pictures. 

1951. Gronlund, Copenhagen K, Denmark 

THE DEFENSE OF Europe. Morley Cassidy. 

180 VARICK STREET Reprinted from The Philadelphia Bul- 

NEW YORK 14 TH ran Bulletin Company, Philadelphia. 
° o 


INTERPRETING LANGUAGE: AN ESSENTIAL 
OF UNDERSTANDING. National Council of 


and Company Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th St. 








Chicago 21, Ill. $0.65 


ScanpinaviA Topay. F. D. Scott. Head- 
line Series. Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 
38th St., New York 18, N. Y. $0.35 


How to Write Berrer. Rudolf Flesch. 
Life Adjustment Booklet. Setr-UNpEr- 
STANDING—A First Step To UNpEr- 
STANDING CHILDREN. W. C. Menninger. 
Better Living Booklet. Science Research 


& j 
j Associates, 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
q if d | Th | ( cago 4, Ill. $0.40 each 
OuTLook FoR Freepom. L. E. Read. 


Foundation for Economic Education, 
Inc., Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. $0.50 
|  Pusiic RELATIONS FoR ‘TEACHER Epwuca- 
TIonN. A Guide for Colleges and Univer- 
sities. American Assn. of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, Oneonta, N. Y. $1 


ScHooLt PLANT MAINTENANCE. American 
Assn. of School Administrators, 1201 
Sixteenth St. N. W. Washington 6, 
D. C. $0.25 


ScHoot Sarety Patrot, 1951. Bulletin 
391. SeconpARY ScHOOL MANUAL FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA. Bulletin 241, Revised. 
Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg 










When good students ask about a good art school , 
you’re safe in recommending... 










je 125 years, the outstanding 


School of Fine anil PD aclical Avks 


@ Advertising Design @ Costume Design 
Complete @ Illustration @ Crafts @ Fine are 
Courses... @ General Design @ Interior Decoration 
D d Night @ Teacher Education @ Rinehart School 
(Day and Night) of Sculpture @ Special Courses 













@ Teacher Education @ Sculpture 
Degree @ General Design @ Fine Arts @ Interior 

Decoration @ Costume Design @ Adver- 
Courses... tising Design @ Illustration 















@ National Association of Schools of 
Design @ American Federation of Arts 
Member... e@ Eastern Arts Assoc. @ Maryland 


State Teachers Association 


ATTENTION 
DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 
Annual Spring Conference 
April 26 and 27 
Hotel Hershey, Hershey, Pa. 


Complete program in SUPER NEWS, 
official publication of Association 








Every effort is made to aid in securing proper living quarters. 











The Maryland Institute 1300 Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. 
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NOTES AND 
NEWS 


FosTER B. SNOWDEN, superintendent 
of Jeannette schools for thirteen years, 
will retire in June because of ill health. 
Doctor Snowden will become eligible 
for retirement next summer. 


RicHaRD P. KuNTZLEMAN has taken | 


over the duties of supervising prin- 
cipal in Porter Township, Schuylkill 
County. Mr. Kuntzleman’s position as 
supervising principal of the Blain 
Union school district is being filled by 
Witson GALLAGHER who comes from 
Latrobe. 


| 





THEODORE R. MILLER, principal of | 


the junior high school at Oakmont, 
has been appointed acting superinten- 
dent of schools to fill the vacancy left 
by D. Lewis Shuker who has been 


recalled to Naval service. 


CuHarLes D. HoTTensteEINn of Leba- 
non has just completed 25 years of 
service with the Iroquois Publishing 
Company. In appreciation of his serv- 
ice to the company, Mr. Hottenstein 
was showered with felicitations by his 
colleagues. He is a member of the 
Board of Education of Lebanon and a 
former superintendent of schools in 
Conshohocken. 


Joun R. Hauserr used as the title 
of his doctor’s dissertation “A Survey 
of Business Education in the Public 
Schools of Pennsylvania.” He received, 
his degree of Doctor of Education 
from Teachers College, Temple Uni- 
versity, in February. A former high 
school and college teacher of business 
education in the State, he became 
chief of commercial education in the 
Department of Public Instruction in 
1948. 


Ropert A. BEEBE of Scranton has | 


been transferred to the principalship 
of Farragut, Garfield, and Webster 
schools. He was formerly principal of 
Lowell school. 


NorMAN MILLER, superintendent of 
schools at Tyrone, will teach one of 
the graduate courses offered by the 
New York University summer school 
at Chautauqua, New York, next sum- 
mer. The course, which will begin 
July 2 and will carry three points of 
credit toward the Master’s or Doctor’s 
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Double Your Fun — 
2 Vacations in One! 






Forget school routine, escape to a carefree 
playground of tradewinds: Miami. Rest 
and relax, swim in ocean surf, live like a 
millionaire at special low vacation rates. 

Then, fly non-stop in Guest 4-engined 
airliner comfort to colorful Mexico City. 
It’s just a few hours to fiestas, siestas and 
luxurious Latin life. For fares and living 
costs are low; your dollars move slow, 
‘aa buy four times as much. 


Complete Miami-Mexico twin vacations, 
available through your travel agent. Or write: 


GEST 
AIRWAYS 


Mexico « Miami + Bermuda - Madrid « Europe 





= Hi. 


= 


A Scheduled 
International Airline 


32 Biscayne Blvd. 
Miami, Florida 








Scribners 











present 


ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH LEADERS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS 


THE SCRIBNER HISTORY 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
—Clyde B. Moore and others 


Working and Playing—Grade 1 

Visiting Our Neighbors—Grade 2 

Building Our Town—Grade 3 

Building Our Communities—Grade 4 

Building Our America—Grades 5 or 6—Workbook and key available 

Building Our World—Grades 6 or 7—Workbook and key available; manual in prepara- 
tion 

Building a Free Nation—Grades 7 or 8—Workbook and key available 

“= THE PEOPLE—A Civics Textbook for Pennsylvania by Charles E. Sohl—New 

dition 

This book was specifically designed to teach government in either half of the 9th 
grade. Widely used in Pennsylvania. 

WONDERWORLD OF SCIENCE, Readiness Book, Books 1-9, for Grades 1-9. Manuals, 
Workbooks, and Keys. 

FOR THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES—by Walker, Beach, and Jamison—New 
Edition. 
A governmental approach to Problems of Democracy. Rich in teaching aids. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA—by Riegel and Haugh 
A senior high school American history textbook complete with workbook, tests, and 
keys to both. Easy enough to use in the 10th grade if that is where you teach 
American history. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Educational Department 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Pennsylvania Representatives: ROBERT M. HENRY and THOMAS M. GILMARTIN 
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Important New Social Studies Texts 
LIVING IN THE PEOPLES’ WORLD 





YOUTH FACES ITS PROBLEMS 


BOSSING 


A new senior high school problems book which f 
develops effective techniques in solving a wide 
variety of meaningful problems, 


ROTH HOBBS GREENLEAF 


A new high school social studies text 
combining world civics, global geography, 
consumer economics, and vocational 


guidance, 


MARTIN 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 








SAN FRANCISCO 














American 
Book 
Company 


55 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Wilson and Lamb 


American H istory 


Textbook * Workbook (with tests) and key 
Teacher’s Manual « List of Selected Teaching Aids 


This text does a superb job of explaining “the Ameri- 
can way” and how it developed. Emphasis is on social 
and economic problems. For Grade Seven or Eight 


Wilson, Wilson, Erb, and Clucas 


Out of the Past 


As readable and vivid as a storybook, this text stresses 
at all points the culture of peoples and nations. 
Teacher’s Manual. For Grade Six or Seven 


Wirth 


United States History 


Textbook « Teacher’s Manual « Workbook 
Separate Tests « Recent Events Supplement 


Major emphasis is on the twentieth century in this 
readable, forward-looking presentation of our na- 
tional history. For high-school classes 


Clifford 
Yesterday in America 


These life stories of twelve colorful Americans make 
fascinating reading for young readers. For Gr. Three 
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degree, is to be on public relations. It 
is listed in the summer school bulletin 
under the title “Social and Communi- 
ty Interpretation in School Adminis- 
tration.” 


THE PHILADELPHIA BoarD oF Epu- 
CATION has promoted two women edu- 
cators. HELEN C. BAILEY, principal of 
the Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, was appointed superintendent of 
District 6 in the Germantown area. She 
will succeed Price B. Engle, superin- 
tendent there since 1943, who retired 
on April 1. Mrs. Dorotuy B. Craw- 
FORD, assistant director of curriculum 
for the public schools, was appointed 
principal of Girls High School. 


Mrs. DoroTHEA P. WALKER, teacher 
of social studies at Lincoln High 
School, Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of 
social studies at Bartram High School. 


THE Reapinc ScHoot BULLETIN 
announces in a recent issue the ex- 
panded facilities of the Glenside school. 
How the school tax dollar is spent is 
illustrated by a diagram and the super- 
intendent of schools, Thomas H. Ford, 
discusses the district’s budget of $4,- 
008, 929. 


Green Pennant, from page 342 
and allowed to fly from the school’s 
flagstaff as soon as a 30-day perfect 
record has been established. Individual 
pins, “Green Cross” emblems, gold 
stars and certificates are bestowed with 
impressive ceremonies from month to 
month as the school children continue 
to keep out of traffic accidents. A lapse 
from perfection, of course, brings its 
penalty. 

The system is not difficult to install 
or administer. It requires the endorse- 
ment of school principals and super- 
vising principals, and should have the 
backing of some organized safety 
group or some civic or service club. 
A Green Pennant Program Committee, 
composed of representatives of every 
participating faction, should be created. 

Complete data and advice will be 
furnished upon request to Max W. 
Schmidt, coordinator for safety activi- 
ties of the Governor’s Highway Safety 
Advisory Committee. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Mr. Schmidt, Room 
500, Finance Building, Capitol Hill, 
Harrisburg. 
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Many teachers earn ‘1,000 or more every 


summer through this pleasant, dignified work! 








Read what these teachers say: 





My salaried school job 
couldn’t begin to equal 
my income with WORLD 
BOOK. During my first 
year with WORLD BOOK, 
| almost doubled my for- 
mer school salary. It was 
well worth the compara- 
tively small amount of 
time spent to learn about 
this work—and then have 
my own business. Actually 
it became the turning 
point in my life. 

William R. Dakin 

Pontiac, Michigan 








Placing a set of THE 
WORLD BOOK in a home 
opens up unlimited ad- 
vantages for the children 
and the parents in that 
home. This experience was 
so satisfactory that | have 
since become a WORLD 
BOOK representative on a 
full-time basis. 


Katherine Jennings 
St. Lovis, Mo. 


— 


| was fired! After eleven 
years in one community 
as a superintendent of 
schools the people de- 
cided that a change would 
be good for them. It cer- 
tainly proved good for me. 
| now pay almost as much 
income tax as that com- 
munity paid me for a total 
salary. Any teacher may 
determine this for him- 
self by working with you 
during vacations. 


E. L. Hurlock 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 














Hurry before it’s too late! 


APRIL, 1951 


To make every week of the summer count 
—for you and for us, we are planning this 
summer’s training classes now. Applica- 
tions will be considered in the order re- 
ceived, till our teacher quota is filled. 












We put no limit on how. much you can earn 
when you represent the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia in your local area. If you can qualify, our 
company offers a guaranteed minimum. The 
maximum is up to you. 


Thousands of teachers just like you do this easy, 
dignified work every summer vacation. Many 
of them earn $100 a week or more—and are 
$1,000 ahead in the fall! 


They tell us it’s a grand feeling to be money 
ahead when school reopens, especially when 
the work is so satisfying and worth-while! Many 
of them continue with us on a part-time basis 
throughout the year. 


We give you free training, and help you in 
every way possible. You cannot do this work 
our way and fail! Some of our highest-paid 
representatives have been drawn from the 
ranks of teachers! 


Send the coupon today to see how you can 
supplement your summer income this pleas- 
ant, profitable way! 


FieLp ENTERPRISES, INc., Educational Division 
(A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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George M. Hayes 
Dept. 234 
World Book, P. O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Illinois 


Please send me details of World Book’s Teacher Plan, show- 


ing how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer. 


PROMOS sso cisene vectccscess bab euenenseteuseca pevacsbatcandve 
Address......... ge hdded uewiacnecabacecedacanneeiaanne 
RUN od otcleticcectaacuceedecsatl Zone..... eRe rer 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Things are really rolling 
on the Worlds 
. Biggest Assembly Line! 





Listen to 
THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday evening on NBC, 
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Bazookas and bayonets... tanks and tor- 
pedoes . .. rifles and rocket shells . . . coal and 
steel and food. These are just a few of the 
thousands of things rolling today on the na- 
tion’s railroads as America rearms. 

For your railroads are the biggest “assembly 
line” the world has ever known! With nearly 
400,000 miles of steel track, they join farm 
and mine with furnace and factory, camp and 
port. From raw materials, through every stage 
of manufacture, the things which America must 
have to live and to grow stronger are assembled 
and distributed by rail—for only railroads have 
the carrying capacity and the operating econ- 
omy to perform so tremendous a task. 

In national defense as in peacetime com- 
merce, the country’s productive strength is 
made effective by the world’s greatest trans- 
portation system. 

And, as the national defense program con- 
tinues to grow, the railroads will be devoting 
even more time .. . more space... more effort 
to the country’s biggest job: effective rearma- 
ment to keep the nation strong...to keep it free. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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Necrology 


HELEN BAtpwin, teacher in the Phila- 
delphia public schools for 40 years 
before her retirement ten years ago, 
February 28 

Frances R. CyMeEK, mathematics 
teacher in Meyers High School, 
Wilkes-Barre, February 2 

Mrs. Frances L. Sutron, German- 
town, former teacher in the Phila- 
delphia public schools, March 4 

Irma C. Wieanp, Orlando, Florida, 
teacher in the Philadelphia schools 
before her retirement sixteen years 


ago, March 5 
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For 


THE TEACHER THE COUNSELOR 


ADMINISTRATOR SCHOOL NURSE 


Lehigh University 


Summer Sesstous 





WORKSHOPS 


HEALTH AND CURRICULUM 


Three or Five Weeks 
Beginning June 25 








REGULAR SESSION 





Courses leading to advanced 
degrees and special certification 


Six Weeks 
Beginning June 19 





POST-SESSION AUG. 2-18 





Special Six; Ten, and Twelve Week Sessions for 
Undergraduates including Entering Freshmen 
Beginning June 19, July 2 and July 30 


For further information, address: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
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neem 
So CR 





























BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Courses aiding in certification 
and college degree work 


Enroll Any Time 
Start Now 


Put in a Profitable Year 


Write for Bulletin 
Correspondence 
Study Division 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. 
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Rosert E. ScHEETZ, superintendent 
of Bangor schools, February 26 
Carotyn T. Hunt, teacher in Glass- 
port schools for 38 years, Febru- 
ary 18 

JAMEs S. EISENBERG, Merion, art di- 
rector of Bok Vocational-Technical 
school, February 26 

JANE DINGLE, teacher in Frackville 
schools for 44 years before her re- 
tirement in 1942, February 10 

GeraLp V. CRITCHLOW, principal of 
the Langeloth school, Smith Town- 
ship, Washington County, Febru- 
ary 24 

Mrs. Lucu Heiman Gtass, teacher 
for 33 years in the Stevens elemen- 
tary school, Chambersburg, before 
her retirement in 1950, February 14 

Mrs. MartHa Woo ..iey Hocue, 99, 
West Chester, retired school teacher, 
February 11 

Witus E. Hicers, teacher in the 
Pittsburgh schools for 36 years be- 
fore his retirement in 1948, Febru- 
ary 7 


Calendar 


April 6-7—Annual Northwestern Pa. 
School Art Conference, State Teach- 
ers College, Edinboro 

April 6-7—Sixth Annual Eastern Pa. 
School Library Conference, State 
Teachers College, Millersville 

April 6-7—Pennsylvania Future Teach- 
ers of America, State College 

April 11-14—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

April 12—Third Annual Conference, 
Northwestern Pa. Council for the 
Social Studies, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edinboro 

April 14—Pa. Business Educators’ 
Assn. Conference (Western), Butler 
High School 

April 17-20—American Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Hotel Book-Cadillac, 
Detroit, Michigan 

April 18-22—29th Annual Meeting, 
International Council for Exception- 
al Children, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City 

April 20-21—Second Annual Confer- 
ence, Pa. Assn. of Hwy. Safety Edu- 
cators, Community Bldg., Hershey 

April 20-21—Northeastern Regional 
Conference, NEA Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers, Woodstock Inn, Wood- 
stock, Vermont 

April 21—Secondary Education Con- 














$9,057,723 
PAID TO TEACHERS 
BY TPU 


“The proof is in the pudding” 
is an expression of choice wis- 
dom ... to some persons the 
only acceptable criterion of 
conviction. If you are one of 
these people, even you should 
be convinced that TPU income- 
protection is vital to your 
financial security. Think of the 
hundreds of dollars it would 
have taken from the salaries 
of thousands of temporarily 
disabled teachers had they not 
had the sickness and accident 
income benefits of TPU income 
protection during their con- 
finement. This protection has 
been paid out to the tune of 
$9,057,723 by TPU. 

More teachers are realizing 
every day that the few cents 
daily their TPU certificate costs 
them are pennies well invested. 
They know that when sickness 
or accident strikes, bills (doc- 
tor, medical and hospital) will 
be paid by TPU checks rather 
than by hard-earned savings 
tagged for other purchases. 

Don’t delay ... mail the 
coupon today for complete in- 
formation! 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
UNION 
116 N. Prince St. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Please send, without obligation, 
complete information on TPU cer- 
tificates that will protect my in- 
come and savings. 
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ference, State Teachers 
Bloomsburg 

April 21—Fourth Annual Geography 
Institute, State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg 

April 23-27—Kastern District, Ameri- 
can Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, Hotel Statler, 
New York, N. Y. 

April . 26-28—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn. Collegiate Band Festival, Le- 
high University, Bethlehem 

April 26-28—Fourth University of 
Kentucky Foreign Language Con- 
ference, Lexington 


College, 











Dry paint you 
“wipe on with a 
felt-tip brush 


No liquid is needed. Broad and 
line strokes are produced with 
wiping movement of the pat- 
ented felt-tip brush, and tones 
are easily blended. Corrections 
can be made with kneaded 
eraser or art gum. Medium tex- 
ture paper is recommended. 
Complete sets of 5 and 8 colors. 














BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Pennsylvania are: 
R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mor.; 
Joseph P. Scellato; Robert T. Smerdon 

















April 26-May 1—Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference Eastern Division 
Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 

April 27-28—Pa. Industrial Arts Con- 
ference, State Teachers College, 
California 

April 27-28—Spring Meeting, Penn- 
sylvania State Assn. of Classical 
Teachers in joint session with the 
Classical Assn. of the Atlantic States, 
Lancaster 

April 28—Pa. Business Educators’ 
Assn. Conference (Eastern), Norris- 
town High School 

May 3-4—State Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Junior Histori- 
ans, Education Building, Harrisburg 

May 4-5—19th Annual Business Edu- 
cation Conference, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 

May 6-12—National Music Week 

May 10-12—Pa. Music Educators Assn. 
State Orchestra Festival, Philadel- 
phia 

July 1-7—89th Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Education Association, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

July 20-26—World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession, Malta 

July 31-August 2—Superintendents and 
Principals Conference, Pennsylvania 
State College 

August 20-25—PSEA Local Branch 
Leaders’ Workshop, Penn Hall, 
Chambersburg 

September 27-28—Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 

October 5-6—18th Annual Meeting, 
Pa. Conference for the Education of 
Exceptional Children, Hotel Berk- 
shire, Reading 

October 6—House of Delegates, South- 
ern Convention District, Boiling 
Springs 

October 9-10—Pa. State School Di- 
rectors’ Association Convention, 
Harrisburg 

October 10-13—Western Convention 
District and Western Pa. Education 
Conference, Pittsburgh 

October 12—Southern 
District, York 

October 15—Northwestern Convention 
District, Strong Vincent High 
School, Erie 

October 15-21—Pennsylvania Week 

October 18-19—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana 

October 20—Second Annual State- 
wide Conference, Classroom Teach- 
ers, Bedford Springs 

November 5-6—Pa. Branch, National 


Convention 








Assn. of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Harrisburg 

November 29-December 1—Annual 
Pa. Music Educators Assn. Conven-. 
tion, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 

December 13-15—Convention, Pa, 
State Assn. for Health, Physical Ed. 
ucation, and Recreation, Penn-Shera- 
ton Hotel, Philadelphia 

December 27-29—PSEA Annual Con- 


vention, Harrisburg 


et) SUMMER SCHOOL 
aca IN GEOGRAPHY 


Vacation School’s Fifth Season 








Newly Organized Program for Teachers 
Directed by Neviile V. Scarfe, 
Co-ordinator of UNESCO World Seminar 
én Geography Teaching, 1950. 


Enroll in this increasingly popular 6-weeks’ vaca- 


tion summer school for professional teachers and 
students of Geography, specialists in the A: 
Forces. Instruction at graduate and undergraduate 
levels. Academic credits given (6-8 semester hours) 
and scholarships awarded. ; 

Courses in Arctic geography, the teaching of 
geography, area studies, South Asia, climatology, 
Soviet Union, physiography, World manufactur- 
ing, etc. 

Lecturers to include: Patrick Baird, J. Brian 
Bird, William Christians, F. Kenneth Hare, 
Neville V. Scarfe, Sir Hubert Wilkins, Bogdan 
Zaborski. 

Comfortable accommodation in modern co-edu- 


cational college. Interesting extra-curricular sum- | 


mer activities: 


Tuition $90. House fee $20. 
Board and Residence $90. 
(Canadian Funds) 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 3- August 11, 1951 
Stanstead College, Stanstead, P.Q., Canada 


For prospectus apply to F. Kenneth Hare, 
Chairman, Geography Dept., McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada 











FORTY-FIRST YEAR 
Summer Sessions 


for teachers 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions . . . making 
the regular University facilities available to 
teachers, school principals and superin- 
tendents. If you require courses for certifica- 
tion, or if you are a candidate for a degree, 
you will find that the Temple Summer 
Sessions are ideally suited to your needs. 
And apart from its educational advantages, 
the University—and the city of Philadelphia 
and environs—offer many cultural and 
recreational opportunities. You'll enjoy 
spending a summer in Philadelphia. 


PRE-SESSIONS JUNE 4 TO JUNE 22 
REGULAR SESSIONS JUNE 25 TO AUGUST 3 
POST-SESSIONS AUGUST 6 TO AUGUST 24 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Summer 
Sessions Bulletin which lists the courses to 
be offered during the 195 1 Summer Sessions. 
Address Office of the Registrar, Broad Street 
Philadelphia 





and Montgomery Avenue, 
22, Pa. 
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